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The famous V-8 ... No other car in Ford's 
class has an “8”. . . no other has a 
V-type engine ...no other has 100 h.p.! 
The Ford V-8 is the same type engine 
used in America's costliest cars. 4-ring 
aluminum pistons and balanced car- 
buretion save on both gas and oil. 


great new “6”... the newest Ford en- 
gine and the most modern Six of the 
industry, it is a true running mate to the 
world-famous Ford V-8. Like the V-8, 
it makes fewer revolutions per mile... 
that means less wear, longer life! 


Listen to the Ford Show starring Dinah Shore on 
Columbia Network Stations Wednesday Evenings. 


”) in your future 





YOUR SHOES 


| Talking [It Over | 
Te easy Dat ARE SHOWINGS 
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.Our Juvenile Delinquency Problem 


Some months ago J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, chief of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, issued some very startling 
statistics on the number and types of 
crimes committed by teen-age boys and 
girls, The facts are more than sufficient 
to emphasize the urgent need for reme- 
dial measures, inasmuch as juvenile de- 
linquency is not something that can be 
shrugged off as a temporary situation 
that will in time correct itself. 

The wave of juvenile crime isnot 
limited to offenses involving laxity of 
morals; murder itself appears with 
frightening frequency in the list of 
crimes committed by boys and girls 
still of school age. 

A recent and especially horrifying 
example was the murder on Christmas 
Eve of a Philadelphia policeman by 
two 15-year-old runaway boys he tried 
to befriend. From their confession it 
was a senseless and shockingly brutal 
deed, committed without the slightest ci 
provocation. Multiplying the horror of ™ent officials. 
it is the fact that it took place the day Preventive. 
before Christmas and the murdered po- a 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


vo SHINOLA 


@ So don’t be caught short. When you're 
stepping out for the evening, and want to 
look like a million dollars—see to it that your 
shoes are shined. You'll find it pays to keep 
a supply of Shinola Shoe Polishes on hand. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps to hold in and replenish the 
normal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- 
bility—and that means longer wear. It's 
smart to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 
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liceman was the father of six children. 
In the true Christmas spirit, he had 
tried to play the Good Samaritan, and 
the boys’ answer to his kindness was 
death. 

Shortly thereafter in a nearby city 
another boy, 17 years old, callously 
murdered a detective who had at- 
tempted to arrest him for burglarizing 
several stores, 

Some months ago there was a sim- 
ilarly callous case in which a schoolboy 
killed the woman who had adopted him 
as her son, because she had “scolded” 
him. And only last month in a large 
eastern city, a 16-year-old boy was 
sentenced to a maximum term of 20 
years for the hit-run killing of a little 
girl while he was fleeing in a stolen car. 


7 . * 


Juvenile delinquency takes other 
less serious forms. For instance, the 
officials of one city say that when 
renting the civic auditorium for high 
school athletic contests, they must 
reckon with the cost of smashed plumb- 
ing, ripped out railings, cut upholstery, 
knife-carved seats and other acts of 


_ vandalism that are certain to occur. 


Many people lay the blame for 
youthful lack of moral balance on 
gangster stories in the movies and 
radio, but whatever the causes of our 
juvenile delinquency, it presents both a 
challenge and a tremendous job to 
every one of us. Putting and keeping 


our young people on the right track is 
not something that can simply be left 
to our police and other law-enforce- 
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The first and most important 
place to begin is in the home. During 
the war, with many fathers away and 
mothers working at war jobs, many 
children did not get the help and direc- 
tion they so badly need in their forma- 
tive years. But the war is over, and 
every father and mother should keep 
constantly in mind that being a parent 
carries a responsibility to one’s own 
children and to the public as well. 


* - * 


Our churches can play a great 
part in providing clean, wholesome 
recreation for the young people. The 
value of this was proved during the 
war when so many churches provided 
meeting places and social functions for 
servicemen whose loneliness might have 
driven them to less desirable places and 
into trouble. 

We all share in the responsibility 
of guiding our youth in the right direc- 
tion; no boy or girl is born “bad”; we 
must see to it that they get the right 
kind of “moulding,” for the citizens of 
tomorrow are moulded fromthe boys 
and girls of today. It is up to every 
one of us to see that they become good 
citizens, 


Cordially, 


Gindinu. hibit: 
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7 UST AFEW DROPS OF ) A FEW DROPS OF 
3-IN-ONE/ No MoRE 


SQUEAKY 


Raise money-making Chin-Chin 
Giant Chinchillas, King of all rab- 
bits. Gorgeous fur. Big demand. 
Big profits. Smalica ital. Anideal 

y, anywhere. 


Sellersville, 


business for any 


WILLOW BROOK FARM ___ RMA 











“, «WHAT A SHAME that his appearance 
isn’t as good as his playing! His hair is so | 


stringy and dull, and...oh, oh... 
dandruff, too! A plain case of Dry Scalp. 
Guess it’s up to me to tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 


Hatr looks berfér.... 


scalp feels berfér... 
when you check 


Oy Scalp 











WHAT A DIFFERENCE in his appearance now, 
thanks to ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! Try it your- 
self, and see what a world of difference a few 
drops a day make. Loose dandruff is checked. 


Your hair looks better . . . your scalp feels 
better. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no 
alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try it 
also with massage before every shampoo. 
It’s double care... both scalp and hair... and 
more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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Nature's Way: I was tremendously 
pleased that you published the findings of 
Dr. James A. Shields (Health, Dec. 18). 

This past summer, I tried my hand 
at organic gardening—completely exclud- 
ing commercial “fertilizers,” and the re- 
sults were unusually surprising and satis- 
fying. Compared with many other locally- 
grown vegetables our garden vegetables 
were superior in bug and disease resist- 
ance, taste and appearance. 

I have a friend who has done marvels 
with a run-down piece of land with three 
main things—compost, cover crops and 
earth worms. That is where I got the idea, 
I agree with Dr. Shields that compost is 
the answer .. . to stamping out multiple 
sclerosis, 


Alex J. Duris, Hendersonville, N.C. 


Misplaced Weatherman: We were 
startled to see that our popular weather- 
man, Charles C. Williford, had suddenly 
been “transported” by PATHFINDER to 
Springfield, Ohio (Quotes, Jan. 1). 

No doubt the people of that state 
would be delighted to claim him—as 
would any other place in the world who 
ever heard him broadcast. But we're a bit 
possessive about our Charlie. He belongs 
at the head of the class. Every morning 
he’s introduced on the radio as ‘‘Spring- 
field’s own_ weatherman.”. However, be it 
known far and wide, this Springfield is in 
Greene county, Missouri. 

Name Withheld, Willard, Mo. 


Barabbas Again: If J. S. Connelly 


of Morehouse,’ Mo., had read the New 
Testament story in which Barabbas fig- 
ures, as related by the four witnesses, 


Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, he, too, 
would be taking it as a matter of fact that 
that Barabbas was a person. Matthew says 
(Chap. 27, Verse 16): “And they had 
notable prisoner, called Barabbas.”” We 
also learn in this same chapter that it was 
the custom to release at “that feast” a 
prisoner of the people’s choice, and their 
choice this time was “a notable prisoner 
called Barabbas.” 

Eula Johnson, Brownwood, Tex. 


"Coke" Hereafter: In PATHFINDER 
... there appeared this quotation: “Stu- 
dents flock to the Gallaudet Pharmacy for 
‘shop talk,’ cokes, and gooey sundaes.’ 

At the risk of seeming ungrateful, we 
are compelled to point out that “Coke” is 


| a registered trade-mark of The Coca-Cola 


Co., as well as the popular way of saying 
“Coca-Cola.” Being a proper noun, it is 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois, lt 
Matter May 


228 N. La Salle Street, 
J.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago, Ill., under Act of March N. 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year in U. and ‘Sees 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 54, ioe’ 
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Sonny seems to know already what 
Mother’s known for years. He’s getting 
the toilet bowl clean the quick, easy, 
sanitary way—with Sani-Flush. A clean 
toilet bowl simply can’t have an odor. 
Sani-Flush removes stains and film that 
harbor germs and cause odors. It dis- 
infects—works chemically. Just 
sprinkle Sani-Flush. 

Good in hard or soft water. Won't 
hurt septic tank action. 
Sold everywhere. Two 
economical sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Com- 
pany, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


EVERY HOME 
NEEDS IT 








Guaron Y 
Good Ronsshooping 


3"; oarcert ones 





¢, World Famous 
eye Vanetioa 





BULB BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Think of it! This amazing low 
rice brings you 100 blooming size 
gladiola bulbs—8 glorious rainbow mix colorsin 
these 2-year-old, high-price varieties: Picardy, Dr 
Bennet, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Orleans. We 
will replace any bulb which does not FLOWER 5 YEARS. 
Order now while they last! Sent in plenty of time for 
spring planting. Money back guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSES without 
additional cost. Bloom first year into waxy white, fragrant 
flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown In pots, too. 

SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus postage on 
arrival. Send order, name and address to 

MICHIGAN BULB CO. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


MAKE A ‘HOOKED RUG 


In One Day—Size 24x36 


with the JACKSON automatic 
Rug shuttle. This shuttle is the 
one used.by the Smoky_Mour 
tain folk and New England 
Yankees. Uses old clothes cut 
into strips 
hose, ete 









Dept. GE 1904 








wool yarn. 
Child can « 


successfully. Price $1. 


PLETE WITH INSTRUC 
TIONS. FREE illustrated ca 

logue with over 100 rug designs. GUARANTEED. Send 

or money order. Burlap Patterns Now Available. 


H. JACKSON 


Dept. 6, Box 237 Baldwin, New York 
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entitled to an initial capital, and, since it 
is an abbreviation, also to quotation 
marks, 
John A, Gosnell, The Coca-Cola Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 
[O.K., “Coke.”—Ed.] 
Slow-Speed Autos: We should have 
a Federal law which would limit the speed 
of all automobiles at the factory. State 
laws and police regulations have proved to 
be inadequate. A car with a maximum 
speed of more than 60 miles an hour is a 
dangerous weapon. By 1950 we will be 
killing 50,000 people annually and causing 
grave injury to three million others, 
P, J. Cunningham, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Let John Worry: Why can’t Lewis 
and his mine unions lease the mines and 
show the U.S. how the mines can pay bet- 
ter wages and keep prices the same to con- 
sumers without losing their balance? 

John C. Brown, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


e ¢ ¢ I belong to the union—joined 
1910. But if something isn’t done about 
present union tactics I shall withdraw. 
Such men as'John L. Lewis have too much 
power. It is but a short step from com- 
munism. We need a law prohibiting the 
practice forcing workmen into the 
union. Give us back the open shop and 
freedom. 


G. A, Selvidge, Hurley, N.Mex. 


of 


e e e J disliked the “so-called” car- 
toon of John L. Lewis, p. 14 of your Jan. 1 
issue. Maybe some people think John L. 
killed Santa/Claus, but we miners have a 
different idea—we can do without one 
Christmas so that eventually we can have 
as nice a Christmas as other workers. 
Miner Paul D. Browne, Broad Top, Pa. 


Sugar Smile: Why the so-called sugar 
shortage? There is plenty of sugar in Mex- 
ico, and we can bring out ro lbs, at a time. 
No stamps, just a smile at the bridge. No, 
the American people are not going to tol- 
erate another year of planned scarcity. 

C. S. Durham, Driscoll, Tex. 


Insured? It looks as if New York 
can’t lose in having found itself the home 
of U.N. If peace reigns “in our time” 
New Yorkers can proudly say: “Since 
time immemorial men have dreamed of a 
world state that would insure peace. ... 
We are citizens of that world capital.” 
And if war comes: “Thanks, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, for paying that $8,500,000 premium 
for insurance from the atomic bomb.” 

Carl James, Canton, Ohio. 


Equality of Wages: A woman who 
will accept less pay than a man for the 
same job lends herself to a lowering of 
the wage scale. She robs not only herself 
but her co-workers. Man harms himself 
when, if he controls employment, he hires 
a woman to do a man’s job at less money. 
If the proper legislation were passed to 
equalize wages according to job category 
the help-wanted ads would balance. 

Robert Wise, Burnside, Ky. 
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WHO gets HOW MUCH 
of the RAILROAD DOLLAR? 


(A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE FOR 1946) 


You, and all Americans, look to the railroads not only to take you 


places, 


but also to bring you things—food, clothing, fuel, and just 


about everything else for your home and your business. For this 
dependable service to 140 million people, and for hauling the 
heaviest peacetime traffic on record, the railroads received about 
8 billion dollars in 1946, Let’s see what became of this money. 











| ASSOCIATION OF 








51.5¢ For EMPLOYEES 


More than half of every dollar went to 
railroad employees in wages and salaries. 





33¢ FoR MATERIALS 


Much of this 33¢ spent for materials, fuel, and other 
supplies was, in turn, paid by the railroad suppliers to 
their employees. So, directly or indirectly, by far the 
largest part of the railroad dollar goes to pay wages. 


6.2¢ ror Taxes 


This part of the railroad dollar went to Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments to be used—the same as your own taxes—to help maintain schools, 
courts, roads, police and fire protection, and other public services and 
institutions. None of this tax money goes for railroad tracks or terminals, 


6.6¢ FOR INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS AND 
OTHER INVESTORS IN RAILROAD BONDS 


Most of this-6.6¢ was paid to those who lend money to the railroads — 
including millions of thrifty Americans who invest indirectly in railroads 
through their insurance policies and savings accounts. 


2.7¢ FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND OWNERS 


And so after paying for wages, materials, taxes and necessary charges 
upon their obligations, railroads in 1946 had only 2.7¢ left out of each 
dollar they took in. Out of this they must pay for the improvements 
necessary to keep railroad property abreast of public needs, before 
anything is available for dividends to their owners. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS WASHINGTON 6, DO. C. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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‘You used to feel sorry for 
people like Aunt Hannah. 


A maiden lady, and no longer 
young, her kind once knew a world 
no bigger than the view from her 
front-porch rocker. 


Not any more. Aunt Hannah gets 
around. She has a car of her 
own and the cat can have the 
rocker. 


I may be that Aunt Hannah is 
one of more than 200,000 women 
who are stockholders in General 
Motors. If so, she helped lift her- 
self out of the rocking chair and 
out into the world. 


For the fine, smooth, easy-han- 
dling GM car that makes life 
richer for any woman today, grew 
almost entirely out of 





Aunt Hannah 
doesnt live here 
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General Motors’ past earnings. 


Progress was no gift—it was bought 
by plowing back profits in steady 
effort to produce more and better 
things for more people. 


This has continued year after year. 
But the stockholders’ share has 
averaged only about 74¢ on each 
sales dollar during the past 29 


(jeneRaL [Vfotors 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE“ 


when te Gubirtdd ec0gettd- 


¢ 





years. During the war years it 
was 314¢. 


I; freedom from the front porch 
worth that much to American 
women? 


Are all the other benefits that have 

come from automotive progress— 

pleasant suburban living, good 

roads, fine factories, hundreds of 

thousands of jobs, fatter pay 
envelopes? 


We'll let you say. But it 
seems clear that all the 
people profit greatly when 
a business prospers. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
Monday and Friday evenings, over 
more than 300 Mutual stations 
coast to coast. Hear him! 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL « DELCO 
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In This Issue 


The Cover. This romantic shot 
of the Capitol was snapped by Patu- 
FINDER photographer Norman Dris- 
coll just as the sun was setting be- 
hind it and the first electric lights 
were being turned on. Red streak 
across bottom of the colored cover 
picture is not Rep. Marcantonio, but 
the tail-light of a car moving in front 
of the camera. 


* * * 


Next Issue. Feb. 11, 1947, will 
be the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Alva Edison. Help- 
ing honor America’s No. 1 inventor, 
the Feb. 12 issue of PATHFINDER will 
present the Edison “story” in eight 
pages of pictures and text, plus a 
cover portrait, 


* * * 


Quiz. If you retire at 65, can you 
live on your Social Security pay- 
ments? 

(See Social Insecurity, p. 15.) 

Who is President Truman’s new 
ghost-writer? 

(See Clifford of the White 
House, p. 18.) 

Can a “receding” chin be built up? 
(See Tantalizing Tantalum, p. 
36.) 

What percentage of meat is now 
graded by Government experts? 
(See The Consumer Speaks, p. 
30.) 

When will linoleum be plentiful 
again? 

(See Linoleum Outlook, p. 39.) 

What radio program do teachers as- 
sign as homework? 

(See Edu-Tainment, p. 44.) 
What’s being done to fight commer- 
cialism in college athletics? 

(See To Pay, p. 42.) 

Should teachers strike? 

(See No Contract, No Work, p. 


34.) - 
How do babies learn baby talk? 
(See Baby Slanguage, p. 34.) 
What is the “big noise” in aviation? 
(See Aviation’s Golden Silence, 
Pp. 45-) 
Who is youngest licensed preacher? 
(See Even a Child .. ., p. 32.) 








The day ended at 2:13 P.M. 


Who’s responsible for the gruesome upsurge in the auto accident rate? 
Madmen running amok? No—just average drivers like George, who 
make careless mistakes every day, and usually—but not always—get 
away with it. The day that.George’s luck—and George’s life—ended 
was just another ordinary day... up toa certain point! For instance..: 








8:30 A.M. 


. .. passed service station, re- 
membered that brakes needed 
adjustment badly. “‘Can’t stop 
now. It'll keep "till tomorrow” 


o 


8:45 A.M. 


. .. speeded up to beat chang- 
ing traffic light. Slid by on red, 
but luckily cross-traffic started 
slowly . . 


. and George got a & 


2:00 P.M. 


... held up by freight train, 
George rushed across tracks 
the minute it passed. Fast ex- 
press, coming the other way, 





. . «he hoped. reprieve. nearly got him. 
4 
2:13 P.M. 
A 7 2:06 P.M. - ... took ane more chance . . . pulled 
° # a...” got to make up for lost Se out on curve... met truck head-on! 
= ; time”. . . so George gambled ’ 2 Too late now for regrets . . . too late 
< FP * . . ° > es a 
“ong s : with children’s lives and raced \ to turn back ... too late for ev ery- 
. = thing! Death—his smashed watch 


—_ ' through a school zone. > 
testified —came violently at 2:13. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company. Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 





Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance « « Hartford 15, Conn. 
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expenditures. Republicans will shoot first at Government payrolls, 

aiming to drop a substantial number of the present 2.3 million 
workers. 

INCOME TAX REDUCTIONS are a certainty, although the Administration and Congress 
will agree on a cut of less than the 20% that the GOP originally 
plunked for. 

WHITE HOUSE SPOKESMEN are soft-—pedaling the big "IF" in the President's esti- 
mates of revenues, based on the hope that business activity will top 
last year's level. Even a slight dip would destroy the slim balance 
in the Truman budget. 

COST OF LIVING will drop 10% during 1947, led by clothes, shoes and food. 

RUSSIA IS PREPARING to withdraw troops from the Balkans, even before conclusion 
of peace treaties with Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary. Purge of anti- 
Communist element in last-named is to fortify native Hungarian Com- 
munists for time when Russian bayonets have gone home. 








ne 


THE TIPOFF CN THE ARMY-NAVY MERGER rests with Navy Secretary Forrestal. Long 
anxious to resign, Forrestal will stick to his job until the plan is 
(1) killed outright or modified to meet Navy demands, or (2) it 


becomes apparent that the Navy's anti-merger fight is lost. 


a ee eee eee 


between wage costs and production costs. They may accept a 
"no strike" clause if management will agree to adequate grievance 
machinery. 


WHETHER JOHN L. LEWIS WINS OR LOSES his fight to have the Supreme Court set 
aside Justice Goldsborough's injunction and $3 million fine will have 
little bearing on his wage negotiations in April. The miners' leader 
will exert every effort to avoid conflict with the operators, even to 
the point of softening his welfare fund demands. 


PORTAL—TO-PORTAL pay suits, now totaling more than $4 billion, will probably 
go up in smoke. New legislation will make the suits unlawful, based 
on the fact that industry heads acted in good faith under existing 
collective bargaining contracts. 


TOP CIO ORGANIZERS are quietly moving into New Jersey, southern New York, 
middle and western Pennsylvania to organize small textile and manu- 
facturing industries in an effort to establish a strong Middle 
Atlantic union bloc. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS PREPARING a special report to Congress on U.S. relations 
with U.N. The report will deal mainly with atomic energy and dis-— 
armament. 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT BOXING will steal the spotlight from Joe Louis in 1947. The 
175-lb. class will enjoy the same prominence it had in the Tommy 
Loughran—Paul Berlenbach-—Philadelphia Jack O'Brien days, beginning 
with Lesnevich-Fox fight in February. 














21 bowl games will reduce the number scheduled next year. 

SMALL PHONOGRAPH RECORD FIRMS just starting in business will now have to post 
a bond with the American Federation of Musicians. Reason: Too many 
recent newcomers have folded, leaving contributors high and dry— 
and unpaid. 
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The Nation 


High Finance =~ 


Economy-pledged Congress cuts bil- 
lions from Truman requests in first 
“legislative budget," due Feb. 15 


Twenty-seven years ago the nation 
its memories of war almost dormant—was 
jarred into deep thought as the President 
announced his “staggering demands for 
money to pay for the late conflict and to 
run the Government.” 

In Dec. 1919 a PATHFINDER writer 
told of new Republican legislators who 
would try to keep one sharp eye on the 
cash box and another on politics. He of- 
fered pale sympathy to the Secretary of 
Treasury: 

“Secretary of the Treasury Glass 
must have felt all broken up, when he 
prepared for Congress estimates for the 
next fiscal year calling for almost five 
billions of appropriations to run the Gov- 
ernment. 

Even Billions! “The year’s interest on 
the war debt alone is over a billion dollars, 
or more than the entire national debt was 
before the war. Querulous citizens used to 
whine at our ‘billion-dollar Congresses’ 
only a few years ago, but this will have to 
be a 10-billion Congress—which of course 
includes two -years. 

“Practically a billion is asked for the 
Army; over a half a billion for the Navy; 
450 millions for the Shipping Board; 215 
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ARMFUL. Truman's budget landed with a dull 
thud. (SEE: High Finance) 
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millions for pensions; 285 fof public 
works—these are the main items; then 
there is over 800 millions for the innocent 
little item called miscellaneous. 

“These amounts are only estimates 
made by the administrative departments 
—Congress will change them materially.” 

When White House Record: Clerk 
Herbert Miller last fortnight walked into 
the Capitol with President Truman’s 
“tight, hardboiled,” $37.5 billion budget 
(1,434 pages; 6 lbs., 2 oz.) there was no 
report that Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder “felt all broken up.” 

But when a clerk had droned out 
25,000 words in an hour and 31 minutes, 
groggy GOP (and some Democratic) legis- 
lators, notably New York's John Taber, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, took a short cut, moved “to 
consider the message read.”” He never got 
to the budget itself. 

Cuts to Come. Then, howling their 
complaints and criticisms (“a cold shock 
to the American taxpaying public”), they 
speedily swung into action to trim the 
President’s requests down to the $29-33 
billion ceiling set by House and Senate 
leaders. 

From now until Feb. 15, a steady 
stream of department and agency heads 
will parade to the Hill. There they. will 
face sub-committees named by the Appro- 
priations Committee to explain why, for 
example, the military needs $11.2 billion; 
welfare and health, $1.6 billion; interna- 
tional affairs, $3.5 billion; and general 
Government, $1.5 billion. 

Double Budgets. From these hear- 
ings and joint meetings of both Houses’ 
spending and taxing committees. will 
emerge the nation’s first “legislative 
budget.” 

Provided for by the Reorganization 
Act, this budget will replace the piecemeal 
recommendations formerly made by the 
Appropriations Committee, without regard 
for where the money was coming from. 

Finally to the entire Congress will go 
a concurrent resolution setting forth total 
expected receipts and expenses. 

But to live up to its pledge of a 20% 
tax cut and put Government on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, the GOP must wield a heavy 
axe. Congress must go farther than simple 
economies; it must balance the budget. 

So today’s legislators, who look as 
sharply at the “cash box” as their prede- 
cessors did, will balance that budget. 


Marshall: 5-Star Statesman 


Snappish, pink-faced old soldier Maj. 
Gen. Lorenzo D. Glasser squirmed in his 
gay cretonne-covered chair. He squinted 
in the bright ladder of sunlight slanting 
through Venetian blinds in Florida’s Clear- 
water Beach Hotel. 

Then in machine-gun fashion he 
rasped: “Sure, I'll tell you about George. 

“Greatest soldier that ever lived. You 
can have your Stonewall Jackson, your 
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AMERICAN. From soldier to diplomat. (SEE: 
Marshall: 5-Star Statesman) 


Lee, Grant or any other—I’ll match 
George against any of ‘em. Fair! They 
don’t come any fairer, Tolerant, too—and 
friendly. But always firm. When he makes 
up his mind he’s on the right track, noth- 
ing can stop him. Now don’t get the idea 
George is bull-headed. He wants and takes 
advice. That’s what makes him a great 
leader.” 

Thus the old friend and wartime dep- 
uty to former Chief of Staff General of 
the Army George C. Marshall spoke of a 
fellow-soldier. The nation must wait to 
appraise him as a statesman. 

Exit Byrnes. Americans of all politi- 
cal creeds were sorry and a little shocked 
when Secretary of State Byrnes abruptly 
resigned. It was hard to believe that he 
had served 18 grueling months as peace- 
spokesman for the U.S. In that time his 
chair at the world’s conference tables had 
been occasionally rocked by a vacillating 
President and a back-stabbing Henry Wal- 
lace. But politician Byrnes—turned world 
statesman—made great strides in London, 
Paris, Moscow and New York. 

A distinguished precedent exists for 
appointment of a molder of victory as a 
molder of peace. 

Model. For its longest war-less pe- 
riod, the world could thank England’s 
Iron Duke. Wellington laid aside the 
sword that conquered Napoleon, then at 
the Congress of Vienna (1815) picked ‘up 
the trowel which laid the foundations of 
100 years of peace. 

Marshall is better than well-equipped 
to follow Wellington’s footsteps. He knows 
the world and world politics. He was 
schooled for his job in the toughest train- 
ing ground—midway between China’s 
Communists and Nationalists (see p, 22). 

With Marshall the first professional 
soldier to head the State Department and 
Eisenhower Chief of Staff, closer collabo- 
ration can be expected between U.S. pol- 
icy-makers and policy-enforcers. 

His prompt (15 minutes) and unani- 
mous confirmation by the Senate portends 
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that America’s staunch bi-partisan inter- 
national front will continue. And unity at 
home can be a greater weapon for peace 
than the atom bomb. 


Here Come the Veterans 


Instead of clamping the lid on more 
material .benefits for veterans, President 
Truman’s State of the Union message 
cleared the way for a tidal wave of new 
and costlier demands. 

Reaction by the big veterans organi- 
zations was immediate. National com- 
manders spouted fighting words: The vet- 
eran was fed up with handouts; he wanted 
his “rights” and he intended to fight to 
get them. 

But despite the tough talk, veteran 
leaders know that legislators (226 of 
whom are veterans), pledged to economy, 
will closely examine the current outlay of 
$6 billion for veterans—one-fifth of the 
national budget—before authorizing any 
additional benefits. 

The so-called “Big Five”’—the Ameri- 
can Legion, Disabled Veterans, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, American Veterans of 
World War II and the American Veterans 
Committee—are all pretty well agreed that 
veterans are entitled to: 

e @ Raising on-the-job training pay- 
ment ceilings from $175 a month to at 
least $300 a month, 

@ @ Cash, instead of bonds, for ter- 
minal leave pay, at an immediate cost of 
about $3 billion. 

* @@ More and better hospitals and 
pensions for World War I veterans. 

e@ @ Speedy housing legislation, pref- 
erably the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 

e @ Extension of the G.I. Bill of 
Right’ to cover all veterans, regardless of 
age or circumstances. 

Bonus—Pensions. Little is being said 
about a bonus—right now—although DAV 
and VFW advocate “adjusted service pay” 
to make up for earnings lost while in the 
service. They are asking $3 a day for 
every day served at home, $4 a day for 
overseas service, with a maximum pay- 
ment of $3,500. 

But what they'll get, they aren’t sure. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
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Pathfinder Chart 


NO ECONOMY HERE. Veteran groups bombard Congress with legislative programs calling for 
more money. Above chart contrasts present costs, $6 billion to demands totaling $15.5 billion. 


It seems certain that subsistences will be 
upped, that the Bill of Rights will be 
extended and World War I veterans will 
get pensions. There’ll be more money for 
hospitals, and terminal leave cash is likely. 

If these demands are met, the nation 
will be spending about $15.5 billion on 
veterans—$o.5 billion more than in 1946. 


Unity in Division 

The fanfare and ritual of organiza- 
tion was done. Legislative wheels of the 
Soth Congress creaked and turned, gather- 
ing momentum. 

What will the end product be? Dur- 
ing the next two critical years, will the 
American people gain or lose by having 
chosen to divide control of the Govern- 
ment between the two major political par- 
ties? Will political maneuvering subordi- 
nate the public welfare to selfish aims? 

Prophets of doom were loud in their 
predictions of sterility and inaction. But 
oddly, and significantly, the chant came 
from both extreme left and right groups. 

The truth is that, in spite of party la- 
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MANAGERS. Maine's Sen. White (L.) and Indiana's Rep. Halleck (R.) call the shots for the 
GOP on the Senate and House floors. (SEE: Unity in Division) 
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bels, most Congressmen today talk about 
the same Basic English as President Tru- 
man. The latter returned from the New 
Deal left to more familiar ‘“middle’ 
ground, in his report on his stewardship of 
the U.S. Government. 

The result, temporarily at least, was 
a spirit more like harmony than the Presi- 
dent had ever enjoyed with a Democratic 
Congress. If it lasts, it may produce: 

1) Fundamental changes in national 
labor policy, requiring organized labor to 
assume responsibilities as a corollary to its 
rights. 

2) Tax relief legislation, most prob- 
ably a compromise between GOP pro- 
posals and the Administration’s “no re- 
duction” stand, 

3) Reduction of the President’s emer- 
gency powers. 

4) Cuts in Federal employment and 
expenditures below the President’s budget 
estimates, but not as low as the more 
enthusiastic economizers would like. 

5) Permanent removal of Commu 
nists and fellow travelers from Govern- 
ment-jobs, 

6) Extension of the draft law, but 
not universal military training. 

7) Rejection or modification of pres- 
ent proposals for armed forces consolida 
tion. 

8) Outlays for the Army and Navy 
big enough to buttress accepted bi-parti- 
san international policies. 

9) Revival (possibly piecemeal) of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft long-range hous- 
ing bill. 

10) Adjournment of Congress not 
later than the July 30 date set under the 
Reorganization Act. 

Not So Friendly. This is not to say 
that there will be no clashes or irrécon- 
cilable differences. But such clashes should 
be hardly more numerous, or more bitter 
than those of the past under a theoreti- 
cal Democratic unity. 

The Ship of State has set a steady 
middle course, toward an economy of 
abundance and freedom of enterprise and 
away from artificial controls. 





United States Begins A New Era 


End of 1946 


National 
$164 Billion 


Persons 


Employed .....58.9 Million 


Farm 
Production ... .$23.5 Billion 


Individuals’ 
Savings 


$17.5 Billion 


National 
$259 Billion 


Days Lost 
by Strikes 


Cost of Living 
Index . 


110 Million 


Shortages 
Housing, All Goods 
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All around Washington, you could 
sense the feeling. In the Nation’s Capital, 
where economic, political and social pulse- 
beats are most sensitive, the verdict was 
definite—America is in transition. 

The old is dead; the new is being 
born. The change is fundamental; not a 
mere juggling of names and labels. The 
sum of forces, contradictory and comple- 
mentary, that have built a mighty nation, 
pointed toward new frontiers. 

Riches and Rags. And in the babel 
of many voices and clashes of viewpoints, 
one fact, on which all men could agree, 
stood out like a brilliant beacon on a 
dark night: 

Never in the history of this or any 
other nation was the premium on brains, 
imagination and enterprise so high, or the 
rewards so promising. And never had 
stupidity, greed, and the philosophy of 
“something for nothing” offered so omi- 
hous an alternative. 

America balanced off its assets and 
liabilities, and in the revaluation found its 
shortcomings measurable in terms of hu- 
man failures, and its prospects limited 
only to the breadth and depth of vision 
of its leaders. 

In material terms, America faced the 
future with unprecedented productive ca- 
pacity, real wealth that made her the envy 
of the rest of the world, employment at 
record high levels and rates, and stored-up 
purchasing power capable of sustaining 
maximum production for a period in di- 
rect proportion to success attained in con- 
trolling inflationary pressures. 

On the liability side must be counted 
the staggering public debt which costs in 
carrying charges alone a sum in excess of 
the total cost of government in the mem- 
ory of men now living; a cost-of-living 
index at new peaks which daily saps the 
resources of the working man and pro- 
vides new fuel for wage disputes founded 
on the wage-cost-wage spiral; unemploy- 
ment, probably at an irreducible minimum 
in a free economy’ but still a factor to be 
reckoned with; shortages in necessities 
and luxuries of life with production still 
well below capacity because of bottle- 
necks, shortages of materials and compo- 
nents, strikes, and reconversion difficul- 
ties. 

To Build—A Task for All. President 
Truman sounded the keynote of this tran- 
sition period in his first economic report 
to Congress-under the Full Employment 
Act of 1946: 

“Prosperity cannot be the concern of 
one party or of one group. It cannot be 
attained without the good will and the 
cooperation of all. 

“To build a greater America we must 
approach the task with unity of purpose, 
with patience, with wisdom, and with de- 
termination to overcome all obstacles. If 
we do this—and we must—I have no 
doubt about the ability of Americans to 
build on a firm basis of security and po- 
litical and economic freedom.” 
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Tax Hunger 


Towns, big and little, broke away 
from the 1947 post in a sprint, all looking 
for new taxes. 

Warned that property taxes have al- 
weady reached the saturation point, city 
officials wanted either a larger share of 
state revenues or new things to tax. It was 
a sure bet states and cities would try to 
grab for themselves any taxable items 
abandoned by congress. 

Needy Cities. Typical is Massachu- 
setts, whose Gov. Robert Bradford fore- 
sees a $75 million deficit for the state, 
based on requests for funds from 351 
communities. 

This tremendous increase, says Brad- 
ford, results from rising costs, salary in- 
creases for employes, and a serious need 
for bigger staffs for mental hospitals. Add- 
ed to this are expansions of public works 
side-tracked by thé war. 

To meet the shortage, Bradford ex- 
pects to ask a 2% sales tax, a 2% income 
tax increase and a 1¢ tax increase on gaso- 
line. 

Playing the Races. Another revenue 
source for Massachusetts, as well as for 
other states, will be the race tracks (last 
year the yield was $10.1 million). 

Rates may be doubled, despite warn- 
ings by track officials that the take will 
decline at least 20% during 1947. 

Boston, particularly, is behind the 
fiscal 8-ball because it has never expanded 
its boundaries. Commuting residents of 
the scores of suburban communities 
crowding its borders increase the city’s 
operating costs, but pay their taxes at 
home. 

Massachusetts shares state-collected 
taxes with its municipalities, but unless it 
ups the contributions to Boston it may 
have to authorize the city to levy new 
local taxes. 

The same situation haunts many other 
cities. St. Louis, Toledo and Philadelphia 
levy municipal income taxes. Atlanta, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Denver 
and New York City may soon have to do 
the same. 
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MEMORIAL. Their son gave more than life to 
peace. (SEE: To Robert) 
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BRADFORD'S PROBLEMS. Here Massachusetts’ governor shoves one aside with a shovel, but 
it'll take deeper digging to solve his state's tax problem. (SEE: Tax Hunger) 


To Robert 


In August 1944 Robert Yukimasa 


Nishiyama, son of a Christian Japanese, 
won his great chance to serve the Em- 
peror—to die as a puff of the “Divine 
Wind,” killing Americans. War’s end killed 
Nishiyama’s chance to fly his one mission 
as a Kamikaze pilot. 

Earlier on Luzon, the enemy had 
killed another Robert—this one the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert McC. Johnstone of 
Downingtown, Pa. (pop. 4,645). 

Peace Insurance. But the strange 
ways of peace will bring together, in spirit 
at least, the soldier who survived the war 
and the one who did not. In fulfillment of 
their son’s wish, the Johnstones last fort- 
night applied his $10,000 G.I. insurance to 
establish a scholarship at Lafayette col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., to promote better un- 
derstanding between the people of the U.S. 
and Japan. 

When the ban on Japanese travel to 
the U.S. is lifted, Robert Yukimasa Nishi- 
yama will come to America as the first 
beneficiary of Robert Johnstone’s memo- 
rial, to train himself as a teacher. 

“T want to try my best to repay Mr. 
and Mrs, Johnstone for the loss of their 
son,” he said. “I can do this only by giv- 
ing my small bit toward establishing good 
will between our two countries.” 

As for the past, he said, “I want to 
forget... .” 


Another Russian Chooses 


If Kiril M. Alexeiev goes 
Russia he’ll be a dead pigeon. 

So says Martin Richmond, New York 
attorney for Alexeiev. His client is a Sov- 
iet Embassy employe who quit his post in 
Mexico, started home with his family via 
the United States but refuses to go farther 
“because most Russians hate the Soviet 
regime.” 

This makes Alexeiev at least the third 


back to 


Russian in a year to repudiate Russian 
communism publicly, One, Victor Krav- 
chenko, put his reasons in a book, J Chose 
Freedom, now a best seller. The second, 
Igor Gouzenko, exposed Canada’s Soviet 
spy ring. All claim loyalty to the home- 
land, but accuse Stalin and his govern- 
ment of rule by terrorism. 

Uneasy. “Even men closest to the 
dictator do not feel safe,” says Alexeiev. 
“This is why the great majority of the 
Russian people hate the Soviet regime . . 
even ... men closest to the government.” 

After living in a democracy, says 
Alexeiev, he can’t return to his homeland 
and doom his family, now accustomed to 
the fresh air of freedom, to a life “under 
the hell of dictatorship.” 

Russian authorities first denied that 
they knew Alexeiev, then asked the U.S. 
to give him up, charging that he was a 
criminal and had stolen Embassy money. 
But the U.S. refused on grounds that it 
had no extradition treaty with Russia. 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


Distribution of National Income 


{billions of dollars) 
1945 1946 


114.5 109.0 

12.5 15.0 
Unincorporated businesses. 13.1! 15.0 
11.8 13.0 


Wages 


Farm owners 


Interest & rents 


Corporate profits after 


9.0 12.0 


Total 160.9 164.0 


The Government received 
last month 

The Government spent 
last month 

The Government 
owes 


$4,131,175,965 
$4,040,297,871 


$258,996,282,894 
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Uncle Sam is balancing his books 
on the money spent to buy time to pre- 
pare himself for war. 

In the dark days of early 1941, 
with war’s flames slowly enveloping the 
globe and our own ultimate involvement 
generally acknowledged, Congress passed 
the Lend-Lease Act to throw America’s 
productive might to the defenders of 
democracy. 

Under that law, 50.7 billions of 
dollars worth of the food, fuels and tools 
of war were delivered abroad to help 
hold the lines while American manpower 
and materiel were mobilized. 

Britain's Share. Of the total, more 
than half—$31.4 billion—went to the 
United Kingdom and far-flung Domin- 
ions in the empire which bore the brunt 
of the battle in the war’s darkest days. 
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U.S. Balances Its Books 


Other major recipients were the 
USSR, $11.2 billion; France and posses- 
sions, $3.2 billion; China, $1.5 billion; 
Netherlands and possessions, $200 mil- 
lion; Belgium, $150 million; and Ameri- 
can Republics, $450 million. 

Gains, Not in Dollars. To date, 
final settlements of lend-lease accounts 
have been negotiated with the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Turkey, 
Australia, New Zealand and India, which 
received in excess of 70% of the $50.7 
billion spent. 

Among the major nations with 
whom settlements are yet to be negoti- 
ated are the USSR, China, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Norway and the Union of 
South Africa. 

In the book-balancing process, Uncle 
Sam can count some $1o billion in re- 
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turn. Making up the total are $7.8 bil- 
lion in reverse lend-lease ($6.7 billion 
from the British Empire), plus cash pay- 
ments for goods in transit at the end of 
war and sale at home of supplies in 
lend-lease inventories that never were 
delivered. 

Money For Lives. “I believe,” 
President Truman reported to Congress, 
“that the settlements which have been 
worked out not only are highly satisfac- 
tory to the U.S. in the financial sense, 
but also serve the long range interests 
of this country.” 

Before the master lend-lease books 
are finally balanced and locked in the 
archives, are negotiation of remaining 
final settlements. Permanently on the 
credit side are the months and lives 
saved as America girded for war. 





End of Hostilities 


With only one full sweep of the hour 
hand remaining in 1946, President Tru- 
man proclaimed the end of hostilities in 
World War II. 

To most Americans, who had cele- 
brated the “end of hostilities” when the 
shooting stopped 16 months earlier, it 
was legalistic mumbo-jumbo. But it was 
also important in their personal affairs. 

Congress wrote into many wartime 
laws a provision limiting their lives to a 
definite date related to such a proclama- 
tion. The proclamation ended 20 such 
laws, and fixed a death date for 33 others. 

Probably topping the list in interest 
to John Citizen was a $1.5 billion cut, 
effective July 1, 1947, in excise taxes on 
many luxury goods. But Truman, in his 
message to Congress a few days later, 
urged caution, recommended delaying the 
cut for another 12 months. Republicans, 
on the other hand, advocated making the 
effective date even earlier than July. GOP 
Congressmen had already earmarked these 
taxes as a part of their pruning program. 

If Congress takes no action on it, this 
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excise tax cut will become effective July 1. 
But in the jerry-built tax structure, many 
such taxes remain, some permanently 


fixed, some tied down by powers not 
touched by the proclamation (it ended 
hostilities, but still left the country “at 
war,” 


which only Congress can end). 
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TAXCUTTER. Knutson hailed the first step, 
promised more. (SEE: End of Hostilities) 


Untouched are higher wartime excise 
taxes on transportation of property, busi- 
ness and store machines, coin-operated 
machines, electric, gas and oil appliances, 
matches, musical instruments, sporting 
goods, cigarets, cigars, playing cards, auto- 
mobiles, and others. It is these for which 
Rep. Knutson (R.-Minn.), new chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
brandishes the pruning knife. Knutson 
hailed the President's action as indicating 
Administration confidence that a balanced 
budget can be achieved this year. 

Though politically at odds, the White 
House and the Capitol appeared to be pull- 
ing in double harness toward tax relief. 


Social Insecurity 


On its roth birthday the Federal in- 
surance program, supposed to keep the 
nation’s aged off charity rolls, looked back 
on a rather shabby record. 

Today, if a man quits work at 65, his 
monthly Social Security payment is 
$24.83. For a woman it is only $19.83. As 
a result, individual states in 1946 still had 
to pay out a total of $800 million in relief 
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for the aged, $200 million more for ae 
pendent children, who average only $12.42 
a month under Social Security. The typi- 
cal person receiving Federal insurance also 
was getting $34.43 a month as state relief. 

Uncovered. Officials administering 
the program point out several factors 
contributing to the Act’s partial failure. 
One is that fewer than three-fifths of the 
nation’s workers are covered by the So- 
cial Security rules. Farmers and domestic 
M orkers are ex¢ fuded altogether. and when 
retired, if they have no other income, 
must live entirely on state relief. 

Another is the meagerness of the 
benefits. A retired husband and wife to- 
gether, on the average, get $38.83 a 
month—far below a subsistence income at 
today’s prices. 

Said one official: “It was never ex- 
pected that old age insurance would be 
sufficient in itself to meet all demands of 
old age. However, the benefits should 
provide at least enough to live on de- 
cently.” 

Retirement Lures. One result of the 
low payments is that 890,000 workers 
over 65 refuse to quit work. (No worker 
who earns more than $14.99 a month can 
receive Social Security payments.) This, 
in turn, defeats another purpose of the 
law: To encourage retirement at 65, open- 
ing more jobs for younger men. 

The answer, say officials, is for Con- 
gress to revamp the law to cover every- 
one and raise the limit on outside earn- 
ings from $14.99 to $30 a month. Also, 
to increase payments by collecting bigger 
insurance premiums before the worker 
retires. 


The Toledo Plan 


The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 
For want of fighting has grown rusty, 
And ate into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack.—Livy. 
Just about a year ago in Toledo, Ohio, 
18 men—some with piping on their vests, 


others in leather jackets—propped their 
chairs up against a hotel room wall, put 
their feet on a table and started to talk 
about strikes. 

Every two weeks, for seven months, 
they met in the hotel to thrash out matters 
like the rights of wage earners, the rights 
of factory-owners, the closed shop, and 
hiring and firing policies. 

Once they left the hotel to visit a 
Libby-Owens-Ford plastic factory, where 
a bitter conflict was in progress over the 
right of workers to eat their breakfast. 
They poked around the factory, asked 
questions. They got the“company spokes- 
man and the union boss to laugh a little at 
themselves and then went back to the 
hotel to continue talking while the men 
went back to their jobs, agreed to settle 
their differences peacefully. 

Windblown Workshops. The upshot 
of these powwows and that visit is the To- 
ledo Plan for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes. It cleaned up Toledo’s smudgy 
record as a “labor hot-spot, where fac- 
tories were usually air conditioned by 
throwing bricks through windows.” 

Latest to join Toledo, St. Louis and 
Louisville is the so-called Philadelphia 
area, where the Plan was launched Christ- 
mas Eve by Edgar L. Warren, chief of 
the U.S. Conciliation Service. 

Mediation Board. Twenty-four in- 
dustry and union heads from Pennsyl- 
vania, southern New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia, 
representing leading industries and trades, 
will serve in 1947 as a peace-making 
labor-management panel. 

They will meet once a month, not to 
settle strikes, but to stop them from hap- 
pening. When disputes do occur they will 
help Federal conciliators assigned as 
mediators. In strikes vitally affecting 
human wants, such as utility strikes, they 
can set themselves up as a special board 
of inquiry to speak for the public. 

Several of the labor leaders frankly 
admitted they were doubtful, had “their 
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SOLID FRONT. Henry Wallace (center) presided at the merger of “liberal” groups led by 
Jo Davidson (left) and Dr. Frank Kingdon (right). (SEE: PCA for PAC) 
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PEACE-MAKER. Warren wants leine-stede la- 
bor peace. (SEE: The Toledo Plan) 


fingers crossed.” To jack up their spirits, 
Warren reminded them that in Toledo the 
Plan had reduced the average length of 
strikes to 10 days, that production loss in 
1946 was only half of that in 1945, and 
that three big manufacturers had volun- 
tarily raised salaries in nine months, 


PCA for PAC 


Henry A. Wallace, self-appointed 
Messiah of the Common Man, has never 
held with the theory that consistency is a 
flawless jewel. In his crusades under the 
banner of “liberalism,” quotes from his 
past have frequently risen to harass, but 
never embarrass, him. 

In his latest foray as titular head 
of the nation’s left-wing thinkers, he 
officiated at the merger of two national 
organizations, the National Citizens Po- 
litical Action Committee and the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. The new group, 
“Progressive Citizens of America” (PCA), 
represented little more than a rearrange- 
ment of the well-known PAC title. 

Keynoting the ceremonies, Wallace 
nearly collided with earlier statements 
discounting the feasibility of a third 
party. He warned that if both major 
parties eschew liberalism, “we cannot rule 
out the possibility of a new political party.” 

But the consolidation of such 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee groups as 
the PAC and the ICCASP was not with- 
out incident. Clashes came on two minor 
issues: How to split the dues of the 
claimed 100,000 members, and the choice 
of a name for the new organization. Big- 
gest row was over a platform plank con- 
demning peacetime military training. First 
it was adopted; then removed. 

But in a quick verbal slalom, he 
avoided a head-on crash by holding that 
there is now no real two-party system, and 
“we mean to have a two-party system, 
one way or another.” 

Hardly had the PCA moved off the 
stage before a new group, featuring such 
names as Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Leon 
Henderson and Wilson Wyatt, met in 
Washington and.organized the ‘Union For 
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Democratic Action.” Its chief point of 
difference with PCA was an active repudi- 
ation of Communist support. PCA had 
begged the question. Thus, in effect, the 
two new organizations marked for the 
first time a clear division within the left- 
wing group. Under the UDA banner, 
believers in liberal principles, who have 
thus far dodged the Communist smear, 
may find refuge. 


NAM’s Wage Plan 


Stop striking, stop demanding, start 
producing. That’s the Naticnal Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ formula for labor 
to earn higher real wages. 

If this is done, says NAM, prices 
will level off and present-day wages will 
buy more goods. Roundabout, perhaps, 
but NAM economist Ralph Robey prom- 
ises lower prices in six months if industry 
is left alone to organize production. 

It was NAM’s answer to the CIO- 
Nathan report claiming that industry can 
increase wages 309% without hiking prices, 
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FOR THE DEFENSE. Economist Robey states 
case against CIO. (SEE: NAM) 


a claim which Robey calls “statistical non- 
sense.” He counters with his own statis- 
tics to show it can’t be done. 

Cause and Effect. To argue one 
point he uses CIO Chief Murray’s own 
words that after labor got its 184% _raise 
in 1946, prices promptly went up 19%. 
“The same thing will happen again,” said 
Robey, “if there’s another round of wage 
increases for 1947.” 

To argue another point, Robey says 
the CIO “guidepost” report is all wrong 
in that it compares current profits with 
the 1936-39 period when the country still 
had 8.5 million jobless. A fair standard of 
judging present-day “normal” profits, he 
says, should be based on full employment 
years. 

In the 12 peacetime years of sub- 
stantially full employment which pre- 
ceded 1929, he points out, profits ran 
about 10% of total national income, as 
compared with 9% today. 

Another factor which the CIO report 
neglected in judging industry’s profits is 
the present high cost of plant equipment, 
Robey points out. He also insists that 
today’s corporate profits are inflated by 
the increased cost of inventories. If these 
are eliminated, real corporate profits turn 
out to be lower than at any peacetime 
full employment year. 
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Superman (CIO) 


Move over, Marvello. Gangway, 
Gangbusters. You’ve got competition for 
the 48-four-color-pages-packed-with-thrill- 
ing-dramatic-action color comic trade, 

Latest in the thriller-diller series is 
the CIO’s Joe Worker, frankly modeled 
after the imaginative comic books whose 
circulation figures prove their appeal. 
But Joe Worker isn’t comic. Copying 
only the comic books’ style, Joe is skillful 
propaganda for the cause of organized 
labor, recounting the story of labor’s 
struggle for its rights and dignity since 
history’s dawn. 

Throughout the story moves “Joe 
Worker,” as ageless and unaging as Little 
Orphan Annie. From page 1, where in 
ancient Babylon he watches an agent pro- 
vocateur of King Nimrod spread dis- 
sension between the Elamite and Chal- 
dean slaves, down through history to 
today, Joe is the ever-present witness to 
oppression and defender of organized 
labor. 

Joe Worker is available to all from 
the CIO’s Education and Research De- 
partment for 1o¢ a copy, or 5,000 for 
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Airborne Bugs 


Facing America today is a little 
known but still serious problem—crop- 
killing insects that hitch-hike by air. 

As a result, Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson is expected any day to issue an 
order that no fruit can enter continental 
U. S. from Hawaii. Reason: Present con- 
trol measures—fumigating aircraft in 
transit and upon arrival—no longer are 
adequate to defend U. S. crops from the 
hitch-hiking invaders, particularly in the 
light of expanded air transport. 

At one time during the war as many 
as 1,500 planes a month arrived at and 
departed from Hawaiian airfields, As men 
and supplies flew in and out, so did the 
bugs and diseases. Now Hawaii has 20 
new insects, including the mango fruit fly, 
more dangerous than the Mediterranean 
fruit fly which caused severe damage in 
Florida from 1926 to 1929. Before the 
Mediterranean fly was eradicated, it cost 
$7 million in state and Federal money and 
$3 million in crop losses. 

Precautions. Need for solution of 
this problem is so great that “it is not un- 
likely that international air regulations 
may be scrambled by sudden quarantines,”’ 
Agriculture Department warns. 

So far the U.S. mainland has es- 
caped these airborne insects, but they 
have a way of cropping up when least 
expected. Particularly worried is Cali- 
fornia—principal point of entry for planes 
from Hawaii—whose fruit crops total 
more than $700 million annually. 

On the other hand, Hawaii got two 
of her new pests from the U.S.: A wing- 
less Texas grasshopper, discovered near 
Hickham Field in July 1945, and the 
California gray moth. One moth victim- 
izes at least 30 plants. And this may re- 
sult in establishing a two-way quarantine, 
to protect Hawaii as well as the U.S, 
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Free Farms 


An outsize pickle jar containing 
1,305 capsules whirled on its spinner- 
cradle before an eager crowd of wit- 
nesses jamming the armory at Kla- 
math Falls, Oreg. 

Olney Rudd, a World War I vet- 
eran, drew the first capsule to open 
the Government’s first postwar home- 
stead drawing for veterans of World 
War II, 

The first name drawn was Rob- 
ert L. Smith, of Banks, Oreg., who 
won first choice of 86 homestead 
sites, reclaimed when Tule Lake, 
Calif., was drained. Altogether, the 
Reclamation Bureau provided free 
homesteads on land valued at $2 mil- 
lion in one of the West’s richest 
potato and grain areas, 

Among the winners was one ex- 


Wave, Eleanor Jane Bolesta, Ever- 
ett, Wash., wife of a disabled vet- 


eran, 

Postwar Homesteaders. To get 
their names in the jar, the 1,305 vet- 
erans had to qualify under require- 
ments covering war service, farm ex- 
perience, integrity, and financial re- 
sources of at least $2,000, 

Homesteading is a U.S. tradition, 
provided for under an 1862 Act of 
Congress with the idea of eneourag- 
ing settlement of the West. President 
Truman suspended the law tempora- 
rily in 1945 as a safeguard against the 
loss of any deposits valuable as a 
source of atomic energy. 








Washington 


Talk 


Silver Lining 


Said one Democratic 
ifter the election: 

“T certainly can’t complain, They’ve 
treated me all right. I’ve had a 14-year 
job and now they’re giving me two years 


not a 





office-holder 


The State Moves 


The Ambassador of Great Britain 
vould drive down through Foggy Bottom, 
past the gas works on Virginia avenue and 
ilight before an imposing factory-like 
structure seemingly built of slabs of salt 
water talty. 

That’s what one State Department 
employe says will happen when the White 
House takes over the State Department 
building, and moves the State Department 
to the new War Department building. 
There the first thing to greet a foreign 
diplomat will be elaborate murals depict- 
ing the glories of past wars. 

Growing Pains. State Department 
officials don’t want to move, but President 
Truman’s staff needs more office space. So 
it’s moving day in the State Department, 
exceptfor five “economic” offices, and 
},000 pin-striped employes are carting 
their belongings across town. 

Secretary Byrnes and his high com- 
mand are fond of the old structure, which 
was begun in 1868 and epitomized, for 
Washington at least, an epoch in Ameri- 
can architecture. In appearance it looks 
like a Hawthorne nightmare with more 
than a thousand gables, but the French 
call it neo-classic, a complexity of broken 
lines, extended porches and sharp dormers 
that thrust out from mansard roofs. And 
it is popularly referred to by old Washing- 
tonians as “that architectural monstros- 
ity.” , 
The inside is scrambled with marble 
halls, granite stairways and old fixtures 
that give you the feeling that you have 





up for work in State's new quarters, the War Department building. 
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just stepped back into the last century— 
when the country was young and George 
Washington’s words, “. . . Keep out of 
foreign entanglements” set foreign policy. 


Two Blue-Plate Specials 


House members had hardly elected 
their Speaker before they found they 
faced an even more important problem— 
where to eat. Their private dining room 
in the Capitol, built exclusively for the 
use of Congressmen, wasn't ready. It was 
being remodeled into something extra spe- 
cial. 

Most Congressmen liked it pretty 
well the way it was. It was small, had a 
certain coziness that stemmed from days 
when Congressmen were fewer. More im- 
portant, it was cheap. When constituents 
came to town, a Congressman didn't have 
to examine his cash before inviting them 
out to lunch. He knew it wouldn’t cost 
more than about 65¢ a head. There 
wouldn't be any extras—no expensive 
cocktails, because they aren’t served in 
Capitol restaurants. 

Now things will be different, except 
the cocktails—they’re still out. New ta- 
bles, new walls, more space. Worst of-all, 
there are rumors that meals will cost more. 
But this session a Congressman gets $5,000 
a year more than he did last session, so 
he can probably take it. It just shows 
higher wages are fellow-travelers with 
higher prices—even in the Capitol. 


Clifford of the White House 


Washington’s current wonder-man, in 
the tradition of the Corcorans, Cohens 
and Berles, as shaper of White House pol- 
ioy and ghost-writer of Presidential 
speeches is Missourian Clark Clifford. 

Such wonder-men have come and 
gone frequentiy in recent years, but for 
the present at least the lawyer and ex- 
naval officer, turned 40 on Christmas day, 
is riding the crest. 

It was Clifford who quarterbacked 
the “get-tough” policy toward John L. 
Lewis in the December coal crisis. It was 
Clifford who, with only a few hours 
notice, drafted the President’s radio speech 
last May in the brief nationwide rail 
strike crisis. It was Clifford who spent 
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MORNING SALUTE. Murals of battle glories greet State Department employes as they show 


(SEE: The State Moves) 





weeks digestin, bushels of bureaucratic 
facts and statistics to provide the sub- 
stance on which Truman built his annual 
message last week on the State of the 
Union. 

As a young and thriving St. Louis 
lawyer in 1943, Clifford volunteered for 
naval service, and soon made his way up 
to a responsible billet on the staff of Adm. 
Royal E. Ingersoll. When his friend, 
Capt. J. K. Vardaman, White House naval 
aide, headed for the Potsdam conference, 
Clifford was ordered to Washington as 
temporary White House naval aide. There 
Clifford made a place for himself as as- 
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GHOST. Clifford helps write speeches and shape 
policy. (SEE: Clifford of the White House) 


sistant to Judge Samuel Rosenman, then a 
holdover ghostwriter from the Roosevelt 
regime. 

Assigned important tasks, Clifford 
quit the Navy but stayed on at his White 
House desk. 

Rightward Ho! Some people say 
Clifford is more responsible than any other 
one man for the White House trend to the 
right since Election Day. But he rejects 
for himself the classification of either “re- 
actionary” or “conservative.” He says 
“Jeffersonian Democrat” would come 
closest to describing his political philos- 
ophy. 

Clifford lives with his wife and three 
daughters in a rented house on exclusive 
upper Connecticut Avenue. He likes to 
entertain at small, intimate parties—which 
may be interrupted by an emergency call 
from the White House. 


Snowbound Ballots 


Rep. Robert Rockwell, Colorado Re- 
publican, doesn’t need any Political Ac- 
tion Committee to get out the vote for 
him. During election week there were 
heavy snowfalls, with four- and five-foot 
drifts on the rangy reaches of his district. 
And out in the middle, in a ranch house, 
was the Sinclaire family of Plum Creek 
ranch. Mrs. Sinclaire wrote Rockwell: 

“We had to vote. Our polling place 
is a little schoolhouse on our lower prop- 
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erty. We decided to go down on horse- 
back. We telephoned—the place wasn’t 
open: no judges, no ballots. 

“So we called up our attorney in 
Colorado Springs and found out we could 
open up, constitute ourselves judges and 
make our own ballots. Ten from the ranch 
went down. They crawled in a window, 
opened up and all voted. Ed Starr rode to 
Larkspur with the sealed ballots and the 
stationmaster got them to Castle Rock.” 


Room 821 Ahoy! 


Washington’s top hotels endeavor to 
greet the guest in his own language and 
to please him with courtesies. A garrulous 
Navy officer was being shown to his room 
the other night in the Statler. At the 
eighth floor the bellboy, to direct the guest, 
politely barked: “To starboard, sir!” 





Soup’s On 


Inflation (mild) and agricultural pride 
(acute) overwhelmed the Senate Restau- 
rant’s opening day menu. 

Bean soup, guaranteed a permanent 
place on the list by act of Congress, was 
still there, but it was 20¢, not 15¢ a bowl. 

And for the day, it wasn’t simply 
bean soup; it was “Michigan Bean Soup.” 
Down the list, all 48 states were repre- 
sented, from Maine Lobster to California 
Olives. 

Unidentified, and presumably ubiqui- 
tous, was—Coffee, 1o¢. 


It’s in the Record 


Sen. Robertson (R.-Wyo.):... I 
will say that I think the majority leader’s 
suggestion as to why some committees 
were given a different proportion of mem- 
bership is possibly correct. 

Sen. Barkley (D.-Ky.): The Senator 
means the “minority” leader. Please get 
my present situation straight. 

Sen. Robertson: I am so accustomed 
to refer to the Senator from Kentucky as 
the majority leader. . 

Sen. Barkley: I know how it is, and 
I will say that it is also a little difficult 
for me to adjust myself to the new situ- 
ation, 
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CHANGE. Sen. Barkley had a new status, 
new mustache. (SEE: It's in the Record) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Who Will Educate? 


Mr. J. H. Gipson, the distin- 
guished book publisher of Caldwell, 
Idaho, has lately made the arresting 
remark that “The American people are 
running a race between education and 
catastrophe.” 

Mr. Gipson’s thesis might be ex- 
plained briefly as follows: Depression 
is the inevitable aftermath of a big 
war; the present swing of the pendu- 
lum has placed an anti-radical party in 
control of Congress and in 1948 will 
likely extend this to the Executive; 
some time thereafter depression will 
hit; meanwhile the radicals will have 
prepared the public mind by predicting 
that depression will come; they will 
not admit that the depression will have 
been caused by war and debt, but will | 
charge that the party in power has 
caused it; then, an unthinking mass of 
voters will put the blame in the wrong 
place and will sweep the radicals into 
power; a reign of government regula- 
tion will follow that will become totali- 
tarian rule, American individual free- 
dom will be extinguished, and the 
United States will gradually lapse into 
the non-productive poverty that pre- 
vails wherever government is supreme 
over the people. 

This may over-simplify the con- 
cept of the road to catastrophe,. but 
more than one good American holds to 
some such apprehension, 


* * * 


Other nations in our time have 
followed similar courses. The United 
States is not automatically exempt 
from the disasters which befall other 
countries. The sound approach, obvi- 
ously, is to ask what can be done to 
prevent the future from taking the 
course of catastrophe, and then to do 
what will avert the disaster. 

* * * 


Mr. Gipson prescribes the pre- 
ventive when he speaks of “a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” If, 
before depression falls, enough people 
can be educated to understand its true 
causes, and to appreciate that excessive 
government and poverty are synony- 
mous, they may not listen to the radi- 
cal sirens. Then a depression would 
work itself out, as depressions will, in 
about five years, and American pros- 
perity would resume. Government 
“help” would perpetuate the depres- 
sion. 

Large numbers of people—large 
enough to swing elections—are not eas- 
ily instructed in economic and political 
literacy. Their votes are not deter- 
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Wheeler McMillen 


mined by reasoned consideration of 
logic presented in print. They are in- 
fluenced primarily by emotion, by mass 
reactions, and by last-minute pres- 
sures, 

Any man or woman alert to daily 
contacts and able to express the truth 
clearly, can take a constant part in the 
process of educating others. A man 
who understands that individual free- 
dom is the sole source of American 
production, and that production pro- 
vides all wages, well-being and wealth, 
can find daily chances to say these 
things to others. He can say them in 
the barber shop and garage, in the 
stores and shops where he spends his 
time. A woman who understands these 
simple American fundamentals can ex- 
press them to the people she meets in 
her own daily contacts, 

It was people of conviction, talk- 
ing to each other, who paved the way 
for the Declaration of Independence. 
It is people, talking to each other, who 
in the long run determine the convic- 
tions which govern the nation. 

Whether or not catastrophe is the 
alternative of the American future, the 
nation would be immensely stronger 
for a more widespread understanding 
of what makes it produce. No Ameri- 
can will do any harm by taking upon 
himself the personal task of making 
converts to economic literacy, 


* * * 


Education can win the race, Mr. 
Gipson believes, only if hundreds and 
thousands of good Americans become 
educators in their daily, year-round 
activities, 





CAROLINA GOLD. Schoolgirl taps goldenrod on straining cloth over tin pan, gets 
pure pollen—bane of autumn sneezers—to sell to medical-botanist R. T, Greer. 


BARK ANTI-BARK. Greer will re-sell this boy’s 
bark, probably to a cough-syrup manufacturer. 


Pollen by the Pound 


Ragweed-time is perhaps the only 
Carolina season about which no one has 
written a sentimental song. But if anyone 
had, Riley T. Greer would sing it. The 
ragweed and other sneeze-breeding pollen 
around Lenoir, N.C., gives him his living 
—-and it’s a good one. 

His farmer-neighbors collect pollen— 
before the morning breezes shake it from 
the blossoms—and sell it to him for pin 
money. He, in turn, sells it to pharmaceu- 
tical companies, who make from it serums 
for use in treating seasonal sneeze-and- 
wheeze victims. Recently, one month’s 
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ragweed crop alone grossed Greer $42,000. 

Greer’s rural plant-treasure hunters 
also bring in other finds: Sassafras bark, 
catnip, pipsissewa vine, Calamus and 
Adam-and-Eve root, which modern medi- 
cine manufacturers find as useful as herb- 
minded Grandma did. 

North Carolina has been the nation’s 
crude drug product center since 1795, 
when a wandering French botanist, Andre 
Michaux, taught the Indians to cure and 
sell ginseng (“‘blood” or “sang” root) to ex- 
porters. The Chinese, who ascribe to it 
magical medical powers, were, and still 


are, its buyers. Greer gets $25 a pound 
for it, though he doubts its utility. 

Greer hunted herbs for fun as a youth 
in Virginia. Later, after studying biology, 
he founded the first U.S. medical-botany 
business, still the nation’s biggest. 

To some extent, synthetics are re- 
placing the sedative root-extracts used in 
bronchial and throat irritations, but the 
anti-allergen business grows year by year. 
Greer even has filled an occasional order 
for cat-dandruff or goat-hair, which doc- 
tors sometimes find are the guilty irritants 
in stubborn allergies. 
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ANY GOOD? Thousands of farm-dwellers around Lenoir, N.C., sell roots, bark and pollen to Greer. Most transactions are in small 
change, but it nets him five figures annually. Blood, Beth and Adam & Eve root, in rear barrels, are expectorant-ingredients. 


Hemmer—NC State News Bureau 


KER-CHOO! Mrs. Greer strains pollen with nary a trace of nose-tickle; all the VARIETY. Since nearly anything, from buttercups to 
Greers are immune. Most volunteer collectors, however, start sneezing graveyard yew, is an “allergen” to some poor human, 
before long. Drug-firms will distill anti-sneeze “shots” from the pollen. Greer keeps a huge stock of bottled pollen on hand. 
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The World 


End of a Mission 


Gen. Marshall's return to U.S. means 
China will have to proceed on her 
own to put her house in order 


Gen. George C. Marshall, whose mas- 
terful strategy helped win a global war, 
couldn’t solve the Chinese puzzle. For 13 
weary months Marshall tried to bring or- 
der out of chaos. But in the end China’s 
one-party (Kuomintang) government and 
the Communists were as far apart as when 
he started. 

Called home to become Secretary of 
State (see p. 10), Marshall got the whole 
thing off his chest with a blistering “plague 
on both your houses.” Speaking “as a sol- 
dier” instead of in diplomatic doubletalk, 
he saw evil on both sides and little good. 

“The greatest obstacle to peace,” he 
said, “has been the complete, almost over- 
whelming suspicion with which the Chi- 
nese Communist Party and the Kuomin- 
tang regard each other.... Both... took 
a rather lopsided view of each situation 
and were susceptible to every evil sugges- 
tion or possibility.” 

Familiar Breeds. The Communists 
of China, Marshall found, were no differ- 
ent from Communists elsewhere, except 
that there are millions of them, backed up 
by an army of more than a million men. 
By false propaganda and “ruthless meas- 
ures,” Marshall said, they seek to over- 
throw the government. 

And “reactionaries” in the Kuomin- 
tang, Marshall discovered, had no more 
conception of democracy than the Com- 
munists. They were greedy, corrupt, chief- 
ly “interested in the preservation of their 
own feudal control of China.” 


But as Marshall turned over his port- 
folio to Ambassador John Leighton Stu- 
art, who commands respect on both of 
China’s opposing teams, there were faint 
rays of hope for peace . . . somehow. 

There were, said Marshall, liberals on 
both sides who, given the chance, might 
put China’s house in order. And China has 
a new constitution, effective next Decem- 
ber, that could make this possible. 

Although it contains loopholes, the 
constitution is democratic in theory and 
if the Kuomintang ends its one-party rule 
as Marshall suggests, it could give China a 
government of, by and for the people. 

Freedom to Argue. The first step, 
due this month, will increase membership 
in the Legislative Yuan (council), the 
Chinese equivalent of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, from 100 to 150 seats. 
The Kuomintang will probably yield most 
of the 50 new seats to minority parties, 
such as the Social Democrats. 

There may be one last effort for 
peace with the Communists. Such a trial 
balloon went up two days after Marshall’s 
statement. Peng Hseuh-Pei, Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Minister of Information, said: 

“Now that the constitution-making 
[in which Communists refused to partici- 
pate] has been successfully concluded, na- 
tional reconstruction may start in earnest 
according to the program decided upon at 
the National Assembly, and the govern- 
ment may fulfill the long-cherished desire 
of returning sovereign rights to the people. 

Last Chance. “Therefore, the gov- 
ernment is willing to discuss with the 
Communists a complete plan for cessation 
of hostilities and government reorganiza- 
tion, so that peace and unity can be 
achieved at an early date.” 
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BIRTHDAY. Herschel Johnson of the U.S. answers objections of colleagues as year-old Security 
Council debates Trieste question. (SEE: U.N. & The Atom) 
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But while the government was wav- 
ing the wilted olive branch, the Chinese 
were denouncing Marshall. And so was 
New York’s Red Daily Worker. Gen. Yeh 
Chien-Ying, top Chinese Communist gen- 
eral, complained about what he called 
Marshall’s evasion of responsibility. The 
matter, said Yeh, would be taken up at 
the Foreign Ministers Conference at Mos- 
cow in March. Since Marshall himself will 
be a party to that conference, that should 
be interesting. 


U.N. & The Atom 


The United Nations Security Council 
celebrated a birthday—its first—on Jan. 
10. Summing up achievements, Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, the British delegate, said: 

“The organization enters its second 
year better equipped in experience, morale 
and physical facilities.” 

The 11-nation Council will be able 
to make good use of this equipment in 
the year ahead. For topping its crowded 
agenda are two blockbusters of power pol- 
itics: Atomic control and disarmament. 

The U.S., creator of the atomic bomb 
and holder of a monopoly on its manu- 
facture, has led the fight to put history’s 
most devastating weapon under interna- 
tional control. The U.S. was plugging for 
this 16 months before the U.N. was. 

But in the last six months, atomic 
control has been a U.N. baby. Delegates 
spouted a million words of English, French 
and Russian on the subject. Finally, the 
89-page report of the U.N. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission was adopted by the 
Council as the basis for its control plan. 
The vote was 1o to o, with Russia and 
Poland abstaining. 

Vetoed Veto. Russia didn’t vote be- 
cause the report denied the use of the 
veto on atomic control. The Soviet Union 
continues to demand the right to use the 
power of veto should a country be judged 
guilty of violating any atomic control 
agreement the U.N. might draft. The U.S., 
on the other hand, insists that the agree- 
ment provide for inspection without in- 
terference, penalties for violations. 

As the Council prepared to tackle the 
thorny problem, the U.S. switched quar- 
terbacks on its atomic energy team. Presi- 
dent Truman nominated Warren R. Austin 
to replace Bernard M. Baruch, who re- 
signed as U.S. member of the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission. Austin, the former 
Republican Senator from Vermont, al- 
ready is U.S. representative on the Coun- 
cil. Many observers think he stands a 
better chance of making progress with the 
Russians than Baruch, who was criticized 
for being “too stiff-necked.” 


The Columns Converge 


Antarctica, where it gets so cold that 
men’s teeth sometimes loosen and drop 
out, is no place for humans. For years af- 
ter the Norwegian explorer Roald Amund- 
sen dog-teamed to the South Pole in De- 
cember 1911, Antarctica remained the 
exclusive property of penguins, except for 
visits in the interest of science by such 
hardy explorers as the U.S.’s Rear Adm. 
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Richard E, Byrd and Lincoln Ellsworth. 

But no longer is Antarctica a forgot- 
ten land. Today expeditions from many 
nations are on the scene or bound for the 
6-million-square-mile icecap in a quest for 
uranium, the raw material of the atom 
bomb. Scientists say the high degree of 
ionization indicates there may be rich de- 
posits of uranium in Antarctica. 

Among expedition commanders, talk 
of uranium is taboo. The Russian expedi- 
tion is a 10-ship whaling flotilla, but it is 
commanded by the noted Soviet explorer 
Voronin. Ostensibly, the U.S. expedition 
is to make aerial photographs and help the 
Navy test such things as thin steel hulls; 
use of radar for charting land masses, un- 
derwater contours and currents of ice 
floes; and the effectiveness of fuel and lu- 
bricants in subzero cold. (U.S. Navy 
planes already have discovered new is- 
lands and glaciers in the vicinity of Wilkes 
Land.) But the Scott Polar Research In- 
stitute, Cambridge, England, readily ad- 
mits British and Norwegian scientists seek 
uranium and other raw materials in addi- 
tion to testing “the physical, mechanical 
and dynamic properties of glaciers.” 

Whose Ice? Claims to Antarctic ter- 
ritory have been made by Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Britain, Chile, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Russia. Even Germany, by virtue of 
pre-war explorations, and France, up to her 
neck in empire troubles, claim thin slices 
of the frozen Antarctic pie. 

The U.S. recognizes no claims and is 
making none but has “informal interests” 
in Antarctica’s Little America and Marie 
Byrd Land. Nor is the U.S. being left at 
the post in the Antarctica sweepstakes. 
Adm. Byrd has history’s biggest polar 
expedition (4,000 men plus planes and 
ships) on the scene. A second U.S. expe- 
dition, sponsored by the American Ant- 
arctic Association, will sail from Beau- 
mont, Tex., this month to spend at least 
14 months in Antarctica, testing cosmic 
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MOSCOW VISITORS. Field Marshal Montgomery (left) followed the trail to Moscow blazed by 
Elliot Roosevelt and his actress wife, Faye Emerson (right). The Roosevelts are shown in workers’ 
attire in one of Moscow's confectionery factories. (SEE: Monty Goes to Moscow) 


ray radiation, terrestrial magnetism, etc. 
Its base of operations will be at British- 
claimed Palmer Land, on Marguerite Bay. 

After the Byrd expedition returns to 
the U.S, in May, conferences will be held 
to decide on (1) any possible American 
claims and (2) whether to submit rival 
international claims to the United Nations. 
For although competition is peaceable so 
far, discovery of uranium in the Antarctic 
would touch off a scramble that only the 
United Nations cotld solve. 


Monty Goes to Moscow 


After 16 months Field Marshal Vis- 
count Montgomery, Chief of the British 
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Pathfinder Map 


ANTARCTICA. Nine nations lay claim to its 6 million square miles of ice and snow. Byrd and 
Ellsworth made claims for the U.S. (SEE: The Columns Converge) 
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Imperial Staff, accepted an invitation to 
visit Moscow. 

Joseph Stalin had issued it at Pots- 
dam in August 1945. But subsequent criti- 
cism of Britain by Russia, the Soviet sus- 
picions of an Anglo-American bloc, post- 
poned the trip until this month. 

Sources close to Montgomery said he 
was prepared to assure Russia that any 
military agreements between the U.S. and 
Britain are not exclusive, and that Russia 
was welcome to join. 

Montgomery had the chance to offer 
such reassurances to Stalin himself at the 
Kremlin, 

A soldier’s soldier, Monty was the 
toast of Moscow for a week. And he 
proved that he is a diplomat as well as a 
soldier. He obtained the promise of Bus- 
sia’s Chief of Staff, Marshal Alexander 
Mikhailovich Vasilevsky, to return his call 
next summer, It will be the first peace- 
time visit by a top Soviet military leader 
to one of the western allies. 


$10 a Puff 


Cigarets sell for $1.39 a carton in 
Washington. For sale or barter in Ger- 
many, the same cigarets would be worth 
from $14 to $120 (1,200 marks). 

Up until this month in Germany’s of- 
ficial barter centers, Americans did 60% 
of their trading in cigarets, 1% in food 
and cosmetics. Five cartons bought a 
typewriter, seven a vacuum sweeper, 10 
a radio, 12 a set of chinaware, 40 a Leica 
camera. 

Some Americans now living in Ger- 
many have furnished entire homes in such 
transactions, 

Smoke Rings. Because post ex- 
changes limit customers to a carton a 
week, most Americans import cigarets 
from the U.S, by mail. Germans are per- 
mitted to buy cigarets for a normal price 
at officially-sanctioned places, usually bar- 
ber shops. Some find it more profitable to 
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Winnie’s Cocoon 


Now it can be told—this closely 
guarded secret of wartime Britain. 
Doctors warned Winston Churchill 
that his heart condition made flights 
above 8.000 feet dangerous. So tech- 
nicians designed this cocoon-like pres- 
sure cabin in which Churchill flew 
with the greatest of ease on all his 
wartime missions. 

Air pumped info the cabin at the 
rate of 54 pounds per square inch 
kept pressure constant whether the 
plane flew at 5.000 or 25,000 feet. 
And the cabin was fitted out with all 
the comforts of home: couch, cup- 
boards, ash trays, telephone and even 
a book shelf. 








stand in line all day seeking to buy ciga- 
rets than to work for a wage. Most of 
the fags wind up in the black market in 
exchange for otherwise unobtainable mer- 
chandise. 

Occupation authorities claim the cig- 
aret trade “is injuring German economy” 
and “taking products from Germans with- 
out offering a fair return.” So this month 
they banned cigaret trading in army-spon- 
sored centers. But the U.S. theater com- 
mander, Gen. Lucius D, Clay, who smokes 
three packs a day, drew the line at ban- 
ning cigaret imports from the U.S. And 
even talk of an embargo stepped up the 
bartering. 


$.0.5.—Italy Calling 


For five days Italy’s red, white and 
green flag, shorn of the royal crest of 
Savoy, flew over Washington’s Blair 


House, where the U.S. quarters distin- 
guished visitors. The guest was small, sad, 
bespectacled Alcide de Gasperi, Italy’s 
premier. He had a hand out for whatever 
he could beg or borrow: Food, more coal, 





Acme, Keystone 


credit, ships, freeing of Italy’s war-frozen 
U.S. assets. 

Her cupboards left bare by U.S. coal 
and maritime strikes, Italy’s starving mil- 
lions were desperate. Their daily ration, 
when food was available, was 1,700 cal- 
ories, a2 mere 700 above the starvation 
level. 

Black market prices (spaghetti, $1 
a pound) were so far out of reach that 
dogs, cats, canaries went into the family 
skillets. A North American Newspaper 
Alliance correspondent reported Roman 
delicatessens were serving sparrow sand- 
wiches, the bird complete with beak and 
claws. 

Said De Gasperi: “Every day’s de- 
lay in shipments of food and coal means a 
riot in some Italian town.” 

The Need for Coal. The coal Italy 
used to get from Britain and the Ruhr 
now must come from the U.S, Italy needs 
fuel to transport food and run the fac- 
tories with which she hopes to produce 
herself out of the red. 

De Gasperi’s toughest job here was 
to obtain credit for a poor risk. Nearly 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Premier De Gasperi meets Fiorello LaGuardia at Washington while in 
Rome (right) black market saleswoman sells $1-a-pound spaghetti. (SEE: $.0.S.—Italy Calling) 
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broke, Italy is obligated to pay $360 mil- 
lion in reparations and she still owes $66 
million on a pre-war American debt. 

But De Gasperi argued well. Italy’s 
manpower and factories weathered the 
war better than most European countries, 
he pointed out, and with U.S. credit and 
raw material, Italy could produce the 
goods to repay the credit. 

Of course, the U.S. wouldn’t let De 
Gasperi go home empty-handed. For re- 
fusal would toss Italy to the mercy of the 
Kremlin. (Last April the Communists lost 
in Italy’s first election in 24 years, which 
was won by De Gasperi’s Christian Dem- 
ocrats. Since then the Reds have been 
wooing the Common Man Front, Italy’s 
fast-growing party of malcontents.) By 
helping Italy, the U.S. can wall back the 
Communist tide and bolster Italy as a pro- 
democratic influence on France and Latin 
America. 

Payoff. When De Gasperi left Wash- 
ington to visit other U.S. cities, he had 
7,500 tons of Maine potatoes, a promise 
of enough wheat to tide Italy over until 
June and $50 million in pay for Italian 
services rendered to American troops dur- 
ing occupation. De Gasperi had made a 
good start, but he was confident he would 
do even better. 


Top Man in Germany 


If Germans could elect a president 
tall, weak-sighted Kurt Schu- 
macher, who spent to of his 52 years in 
concentration camps, would win hands 
down. As chairman of the Social Demo- 
crats, Schumacher heads Germany’s big- 
gest party. 

Fighting in the Kaiser’s Army in 
World War I, Schumacher lost his right 
arm but found a cause. Broken in health, 
he came out of the war with a deep hatred 
for war and men who make war. 

He joined the Social Democrats and, 
as an editor of party newspapers, worked 
his way to the top. Elected to the Reichs- 
tag in 1930, he called the turn on the 
Hitler gang. Naziism “appeals to the beast 
in man,” he thundered in a debate with 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels, later Hitler’s propa- 
ganda chief. When Social Democrat lead- 
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er Otto Wels fled Germany to escape the 
Nazis, Schumacher and others carried on 
until their numbers came up on the Ges- 
tapo black list. Schumacher was whisked 
off to the notorious Heuberg concentra- 
tion camp in Wuerttemberg to begin 10 
years as a Nazi prisoner. 

Honor Before Freedom. The Nazis 
respected Schumacher’s ability but under- 
estimated his integrity. Ever so often they 
invited him to climb aboard the Hitler 
bandwagon. Schumacher had a ready an- 
swer: An emphatic no. Finally, in 1943, he 
was released but forced to live in Hanover 
under close watch by the Gestapo. 

The war over, Schumacher and the 
Social Democrats started to build anew. 
Today, as party chairman, he operates 
openly in the U.S., British and French 
zones, but has to work secretly in the 
Russian zone where the Reds have merged 
Social Democrats and Communists into 
the Socialist Unity Party (SED). 

London Calling. Britain’s Labor 
government invited Schumacher to Lon- 
don for conferences, the first German to 
be so honored since the war. The Moscow 
Communist Party newspaper Pravda 
screamed at that, complained that British 
“reactionary forces” were trying to groom 
a new fuehrer as successor to Hitler. Schu- 
macher’s answer was calm but to the 
point: “I have a feeling that in certain 
quarters in Moscow I would be forgiven 
for being a fuehrer, but never for being a 
democrat.” 

The record shows that Schumacher, 
far from being of the Quisling breed, has 
been outspokenly critical of policies he 
feels will hold back Germany. Seventy 
million,Germans, he says, cannot develop 
a hedfthy economy within present bound- 
aries. Schumacher wants the territory east 
of the Oder river (where he was born at 
Kulm, West. Prussia), now conditionally 
awarded to Poland, to be returned to Ger- 
many. Right or wrong, Schumacher will 
have his say on Allied policies, and the 
German people will listen. 


European 
SCHUMACHER. Man of the hour. (SEE: Top 
Man in Germany) 
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The World and Us 


At the turn of the year The New 
York Times, without display or fanfare, 
printed a series of six sober articles on 
communism in Latin America. Among 
the findings of staff correspondent W. 
H. Lawrence, just returned from a 
four-month, 16,000-mile tour of all our 
neighboring republics, were the follow- 
ing: 

In Chile, the Communist Party 
now holds the political balance-of- 
power, and by using it skillfully has 
obtained control of three government 
departments. 

In Cuba, nine out of 136 seats in 
the House of Representatives are held 
by Communists, but the leadership is 
stronger than this would suggest as the 
brain trust for the continental propa- 
ganda is now established in Havana. 

In Brazil, the Communist Party 
polled 10% of the vote in the last 
Presidential election, a little over a 
year ago. Since then the movement has 
grown much stronger. 

In Costa Rica, the Communist 
Party holds five of the 45 seats in the 
National Congress. 

In Argentina, the Communists are 
now supporting President Peron, te- 
garded by our Government as hostile 
to the U.S. 

Throughout Latin America, the 
Communists maintain, and are develop- 
ing, a chain of newspapers and radio 
stations, continually preaching the 
theme that “wherever differences exist 
between the United States and the Sov- 
iet Union, Russia is always right and 
the North American Republic always 
is wrong.” 
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All these facts, and more of the 
same, are well known to our Depart- 
ment of State. But they are never 
mentioned publicly because of realiza- 
tion that much of the situation is due 
to our own mistakes. Soviet intrigue 
is merely taking advantage of these 
blunders. 


The Not So Good Neighbor 





by Felix Morley 


The money which we poured into 
Latin America during the war, coupled 
with the continuing shortage of con- 
sumer goods usually supplied by this 
country, has created an acute inflation- 
ary situation. Wages, always inade- 
quate for decent living in these coun- 
tries, have become much more so by 
comparison with runaway prices. This 
situation is fertile ground for extremist 
agitators, 

Deterioration in the economic pic- 
ture has coincided with serious diplo- 
matic errors on the part of the U.S. 
The worst of these was the State De- 
partment’s campaign to prevent the 
election of President Peron of Argen- 
tina. 

As shown by the tidal wave of 
votes which swept Peron into power 
last February, the campaign was a flat 
failure. But it was also worse than 
failure because it has never been dis- 
owned, and is now used by the Com- 
munists to spearhead propaganda 
against Yankee “intervention” and 
“imperialism.” 


*k 


An essential part of the Good 
Neighbor Policy was to cement the 
practice of close cooperation and con- 
sultation among all the American re- 
publics, One of the resolutions in the 
Act of Chapultepec, approved at the 
Mexico City Conference two years ago, 
agreed that: “Every state has the right 
to the respect of its individuality and 
independence, on the part of. the other 
members of the international com- 
munity.” 

We have not upheld a policy which 
we ourselves sponsored and advertised. 
That our diplomacy has as yet done 
little to secure a satisfactory peace in 
Europe, or stability in Asia, is bad. 
But failure to maintain the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy in the Americas is far worse. 
We simply cannot afford to lose the 
peace in the New World, as well as in 
the Old. 
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UP SHE GOES. After a trip through downstairs WATCH OUT FOR BATS! On dark, steep stairway, 


Capitol, hardy tourist starts 365-step dome-climb. girl climbs between dome’s inner and outer shells. 


Trademark of Washington, D.C., is the high, 
many-columned dome which squats like a massive 
lid on the roof of the sprawling, teeming Capitol 
building. 

The dome is cast iron, painted white to 
match the stone building, and weighs more than 
8 million pounds. From its peak a 19-foot bronze 
statue of Freedom (by Thomas Crawford) gazes 
eastward. 

Thousands of visitors each year crane their 
necks at its white exterior, brilliantly-lighted at 
night. But few care to tackle the 365-step climb 
up the inside. Those who do find it disillusion- 


DIRTY WINDOWS. Soot and countless visitors have left marks on panes. Column sil- UNDERSIDE, A 6,000-sq.-ft. mural, Apotheosis of W shin 
houetted is one of 36 circling the million-dollar-dome—finally completed in 1863. Brumidi spent 25 years decorating Capitol’s walls4 Fr 
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TOPSIDE. Here the visitor looks down on the curved top of the inner dome, from which a maze of 
trusses and girders run to support the larger dome seen from outside. Catwalks lead to top balcony. 


ing. A dimly-lit spiral staircase leads past grimy, 
cobwebby windows. Soot-laden winter winds blow 
in through cracks to mix with blasts of heat bil- 
lowing up from below. On uncovered girders, 
pigeons roost placidly. 

But at the top. 300 feet up, the climber is 
rewarded with an unsurpassed view of Washing- 
ton, Maryland and Virginia. 

During the ascent he also gets a close-up of 
an Americana frieze that skirts the inner dome. 
In 1880, Constantine Brumidi, painting one of its 
panels, slipped from the scaffold and fell to his 
death. The frieze is still unfinished 


is of W ington, lines the inner dome. Artist Constantine 


s walls 


From here to main Rotunda floor is a 150-ft. drop. 
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Pathfinder Photos 


DIZZY HEIGHTS. From balcony skirting top cupola or “lantern,” visitor sees the huge 
shadow cast by dome on wing, gets map-like picture of most of Washington’s sights. 
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Science 


Long-Haired, Light-Hearted 


“Watch those two old characters 
jump when they shake hands,” said one 
solid salesman to another. “The electric- 
ity’s terrific in this place today.” 

The two old characters, shaggy, gray, 
smiling and bespectacled, shuffled inno- 
cently toward each other across the car- 
peted lobby. Halting face to face, they 
fumbled in their pockets, pulled out a 
penny apiece, poked them at each other. 
A spark jumped—painlessly. Then they 
solemnly shook hands, 

“They figure it out quick,” whis- 
pered a bellboy to the disappointed sales- 
men: “Scientists, see?” Each of the two 
spark-cheaters wore on his lapel a blue- 
and-white tag marked “American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science.” So 
did about half Boston’s hotel population. 
AAAS was enjoying its 113th winter meet- 
ing. There was plenty to see and do. 

¢ ¢ In a Hotel Statler lounge Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, General Electric’s No- 
belist vice president, coaxed Dr. E, U. 
Condon, Bureau of Standards chief, and 
Rear Admiral W. S. Parsons to breathe 
into a super-freeze box. Beaming, he then 
borrowed a reporter’s nail-file, scraped 
dry-ice to sprinkle in the breath-vapor. 
Crystals suddenly swirled in the refrigera- 
tor’s spotlight: A miniature snowstorm 
was born. Vincent Schaefer, who invented 
the GE artificial snowfall process and 
already had tried it successfully outdoors, 
grinningly denied anything to do with the 
blizzard that hit Boston the day after 
AAAS did. 

¢ « J. B. S. Haldane, famous British 
biologist, craned waggishly from a vast 
shirt collar to tell reporters that size 18 
didn’t mean at all the same thing in Eng- 
land and “the States,” he had found out 
(too late). While his youthful wife, first 
human being to taste oxygen (at high 





pressure it develops a flavor), teased him 
to take her to Michigan to see a fish col- 
lector’s albino eel. 

e ¢ The first technical lecture sched- 
uled (its faintly fishy title: Fossler’s Col- 
loidal Theory of the Universe) turned out 
to be an apparent hoax. An audience as- 
sembled, but no Fossler appeared. 

e « Even bona fide papers carried 
titles which were half out of this world. 
Examples: The Early Development of 
Insulin-induced Rumplessness in Embryo 
Chicks and Can the Populations of Plants 
Showing the Combined Effects of Poly- 
ploidy, Interspecific Hybridization, Sexu- 
ality and Facultative Apomixis be Use- 
fully Organized into Systematic Entities? 


Color Scheme 


Suppose no way had yet been found 
to put color in movies, but it could be run 
beside the pictures in a sort of shifting, 
rainbow-striped chart. Spectators would 
have to guess if a sudden gush of yellow 
belonged to the cowboy’s hat, his pinto 
cayuse or the heroine’s gold tooth. 

This is the trouble astrophysicists 
have had—especially sun specialists. With 
telescopes and coronagraphs they could 
study the sun’s blazing surface as a big, 
un-analyzed picture. 

Or else, with spectroscopes, “they 
could split sunlight into rainbow bands. 
Every incandescent chemical element has 
a favorite color in which it flares most 
bright and unmistakable. (Helium has a 
yellow, hydrogen a red.) Thus a spectrum 


can show what’s cooking in any sun- 
eruption—but not where. 
Two-ln-One? For when scientists 


saw at. the same time two brilliant sun- 
features—a spout and a spot, for instance 
—and two bright spectrum bands, they 
only could guess which went with which. 
After guessing, they could shove quartz 
filter-lenses in the telescope and some- 
times see the spout-image in its own ele- 
ment—light—briefly and dimly. But what 
the astrophysicists mainly craved to see 
were changes—perhaps the transmutation 


Press Association 


FROST BOX. Inventor Schaefer blew baby blizzards for Admiral Parsons and Dr. Langmuir .. . 
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Maguire-Boston Globe 
« « « Dr. Haldane braved them in a size-18 
shirt. (SEE: Long Haired, Light Hearted) 


of hydrogen into helium atoms, theoretical 
source of the sun’s atomic energy. And 
atomic changes are over in split seconds. 

This hindrance was explained last 
year by astronomers at the mountain-top 
Harvard-Colorado observatory at Climax, 
Col., to young Dr. Bruce Billings, re- 
search physicist from the Polaroid Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass, It gave him an idea. 

Bulldog. It didn’t look much like a 
money-idea, but Polaroid officials knew 
better than to try prying Billings away 
from it. He’s tenacious. So, they gave him 
free rein. He settled in his laboratory and 
began ordering transparent lens-plastics— 
all kinds. 

He found one he liked—a Brush De- 
velopment Co. product called PN (ammo- 
nium di-hydrogen phosphate), Under high 
voltage current, it polarized, bit by bit. 
As it polarized, it became opaque to light 
—first the long, red wave lengths, then up 
the spectrum to the ultra-short violet. 
Delicately tuned, it could select wave 
lengths within one ten-billionth of a centi- 
meter in a hundred-thousandth of a 
second, 

Flashback. If free protons scatter 
from a sun-spout, building new atoms as 
they fly, a PN-Billings lens can picture 
the cloud of creation in its own spectral 
light. To many an AAAS astronomer who 
heard Billings describe his device, it 
sounded like a dream come true, 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


It’s a deadly certainty, said Harlow 
Shapley: Given time and technical prog- 
ress, the world will someday produce a 
genius brilliant enough to destroy it at one 
blow. If then the world is still insane, so 
may he be—enough to try. 

To prevent this, ghoulishly quipped 
the dynamic chief of Harvard’s century- 
old observatory, we can cut off the fatal 
genius’ heredity in advance—by killing all 
bright babies from now on. Or we can 
start the world toward sanity. 

Shapley clearly was asking scientists 
to tangle in public affairs. In his AAAS 
audience, elder scientists of the let’s-mind- 
our-own-business ilk frowned; younger, 
livelier savants beamed. And youth will 
be served: Two days later Shapley be- 
came president of AAAS. Action was in 
the air. But scholarly principles demanded 
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debate first: Can science legitimately help 
set mankind’s aims as well as hunt its 
means? Replied Yale’s philosopher-writer 
F. C. S. Northrop (The Meeting of East 
and West): “The answer is yes.” Scien- 
tific facts must underlie more and more of 
what Man knows about the world and 
himself, including even his hopes, wants 
and morals. 

This set the need: 
This meant research, research meant 
money—from where? University endow- 
ments have shrunk. Navy spends a lump, 
Army a smaller one, on basic research 
(much more on application). But they are 
only pinch-hitting, said Vice Admiral H. 
G. Bowen (retired), ex-Navy research 
head. There should be a Federal Science 
Foundation. “Amen!” said most listeners. 

Hitch. Be wary, warned General 
Motors’ C, F. “Boss” Kettering—in effect, 
don’t let government gobble you up. (He 
has scolded industry also for hobbling sci- 
ence with profit requirements. ) 

Dr. E. U. Condon warned, too: Last 
year’s Science Foundation bill foundered 
in Congress on a piddling reef, patents. 
(Basic research focuses exclusively on 
facts, not gadgets.) This time, he advised, 
strip it to its real skeleton. 


How Did We Get This Way? 


A hotter topic than any new atom 
item at AAAS’s technical sessions was an 
old stand-by: Evolution. 

Darwin explained why 
vanish, Their owners die. 
appear periodically when mutants are 
born. Modern scientists know these 
changes begin in the genes—tiny trait- 
carriers which make up the hereditary 
patterns in germ and egg cells. They seem 
to store energy until it disrupts their chem- 
istry. Mutations result. Fruit fly genes 
change about once in 1,000 generations. 

Sluggish? How often does it happen 
in humans? Answers came from Haldane 
and Dr, J. V. Neel, University of Roches- 
ter. Haldane had traced the ancestries of 
victims of hemophilia. This bleeding dis- 
ease is hereditary as a “potential” trait. A 
gene-mutation will change it to “active.” 
This occurs, Haldane found, once in 50,000 
life cycles—pretty slow. 

For Neel, human evolution worked 
faster. He too traced a retrograde (harm- 
ful) mutation, the change from mild-to- 
fatal of a two-type anemia. He found a 
human trait-change rate of one in 1,200 
life cycles—faster than ever suspected, 

And How? Clues to how genes mu- 
tate came from research by three Indiana 
university scientists, Dr, T. M. Sonne- 
born, Winifred Jacobson and Virginia Dip- 
pell (it won them half AAAS’s annual 
$1,000 “best paper” prize). 

One gene they studied (from a one- 
celled water animal, the paramecium) ap- 
parently had generated a sub-gene. It was 
outside the cell nucleus in the cytoplasm, 
They called it a “plasmagene.” 

Seemingly it might enter another par- 
amecium—during mating—as a full-fledged 
new purpose gene. It was easy to study 
because it caused a “murder-trait”—a poi- 
son to kill other water wigglers. 


More knowledge. 


useless traits 
But new traits 
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(F PETER PAIN CLUBS YOU WITH 


RHEUMATIC PAIN 


A 


@ HURRY-rub in Ben-Gay for fast, soothing, gently warming 
relief! Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume Analgé- 
sique. Ben-Gay contains up to 24/2 times more methy] salicyl- 
ate and menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to every 
doctor—than five other widely offered rub-ins. Ben-Gay acts 


fast where you hurt. 


Also for Pain due to COLDS, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 


FRUIT TREES 
BERRIES 
ROSES AND SHRUBS 


Choice, sturdy, upland grown stock thet will 
make rapid growth and bear plenty of frvit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 
SHRUBS are noted for their vigor. Write for 
our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. it's FREE. 





Free Planting Guide with each 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION. 


Our 67th Year 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
11 Maple St. Dansville, N. ¥. 


WRITE For 
FREE 
CATALOG 






OTTAWA | Kelemey-\ 44 


WN BOSS! INCREASE YOUR 
Se Eee OW PO MENDS PRICELESS 
PERSONALITY” and“ FACE VALUE” our latest 
books can ~. iy 4 ow 
eac 
WANTED! 
THE MARSHALL ADRIAN CO. 
373 Colorade Bidg., Denver 2, Cole. 











Why worry and suffer longer if 
Brooks can help you? Leara 
about the perfect snygason 
for most forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and chil- 
dren. Support firted with unique 
air-cushion Guaranteed to bring 
heavenly comfort and security or 
costs you bg Thou- 
sands made happy. Light, 
comfortable, sani t 
on Trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores or by agents. 
Write today for full informa- 
tion and Free Book on Rupture. 
All correspondence confidential. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 424-CState St., Marshall, Mich. 


1897 ialistea in the Manufacture and 
ing of tances for Reducible Hernia. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in ons pers, magazines ene, Seems, 
Splendid opportunity to “break into’ 
fascinating writing field. May acing you DETAILS 
up to $5 per hour spare time. Expe 

rience unnecessary. Write today for PPREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Leuls, Mo. 


SELL GREETING CARDS 
and PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Extra cash with new 1947 line; 
Just show friends, neighbors, 
others. tremendous value 16 
ecard All-Occasion assortment. 
Selle for only $1.00, You make 
as much as 500 per box. Also fascinating Birthday, 
Get-Well, Baby, humorous, Gilt Wrapping, Cor- 
respondence Notes boses 33 1 /30 wu up. Extra Bonus. 
Special Money-Saving Offer. Experience unnecessary. Write for Feature 
Everyday assortment on approv: spd FREE ioe i Stationéry eam: 
portfolio. Elmira Greeting Card Co., Dept. M Elmira, N.Y. 





























Pathfinder Photo 


MONEY. A part of growing up. (See below) 


A Child and His Money 


Two two-cent lollipops and a one- 
cent stick of gum and a five-cent rubber 
ball make... uh-h-h... ten cents. And 
ten cents is a dime, 

This seems like minor figuring. But 
it’s important to a 6-year-old. By spend- 
ing his weekly allowance he learns how to 
handle money, 

In our society that’s as essential as 
learning how to use telephones or cross 
streets, according to Mrs, Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, director of the Child Study 
Association of America. She thinks a 
youngster should get an allowance as soon 
as he’s old enough to handle numbers— 
somewhere between § and 7 years. 

Within One's Means. His allotment 
may be small at first. Five cents a week 
will do for a 5-year-old. It can be in- 
creased as his skills and needs grow. Mrs. 
Gruenberg warns, however, against trying 
to match the child’s allowance with that 
of a playmate whose parents have more 
to give. Children, she says, have to learn 
that people live on different scales. If 
they’re dissatisfied, it’s usually because 
their parents are. 

Don’t be afraid to say: “We can’t 
afford that.” A child must learn there 
are things he can’t have. And don’t be 
afraid to let him hear talk about money 
at home, provided it’s amicable. In that 
way he’ll get a sense of values. He’ll un- 
derstand why Mother and Dad spend two 
dollars on>a steak that will be eaten up 
at one meal but refuse him a pair of fancy 
gloves that might last six months. 

Up to Him. This expert thinks a 
child should have full charge of his own 
allowance, even if he spends it on riotous 
living. Suppose he treats his pals to ice 
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cream cones on Monday. Then he can’t 
go to the movie on Saturday. That is, 
unless he’s given a little extra. Mrs. 
Gruenberg thinks parents should supply 
the little extra—that first time anyway. 

It’s better to err on the soft side, 
she says. You're only trying to see that 
he knows something of the routine of 
buying, selling and saving—with a little 
fun thrown in. 


Groceries on Ice 


Working girls who keep house after 
office hours in Riverside, Cal., have found 
a champion. The Lewis Food Stores there 
offer them a refrigerated “will-call” 
service. 

On the way to the office, the career 
girl selects her groceries, then “checks” 
them in a stall of a large refrigerator. 
In the evening when she stops by again, a 
hostess hands her the perfectly-kept pur- 
chases. And home she goes with her load 
of the nice vegetables, meats and scarce 
items which full-time housewives usually 
grab long before the working day ends. 


Button, Button 


In the old parlor game the button 
was hidden in the palms of some player's 
hands. Nowadays, buttons pop up almost 
anywhere—as bracelets, necklaces, hat 
trimmings, shoe buckles or around hem- 
lines. 

Thanks to modern machinery and 
plastic discoveries, artistic buttons can be 
bought for next to nothing. With them 
all sorts of expensive effects can be dupli- 
cated. Ready-made, jewel-trimmed black 
sweaters that cost anywhere from $20 up 
can be copied for a fourth the price. It’s 
done by sewing “rhinestone” buttons (six 
for 25¢) in a pattern about the neck of 
a plain $5-to-$10 sweater. 

Repeat the same design on a wide 
belt and team it with a long black skirt 
for sophisticated evenings. Or sew the 
tiny sparklers to a velvet or silver ribbon 
for a glittering evening headband. Button- 


ON HEAD. Rhinestone headband and earrings. 





trimmed headbands and sweaters go nicely 
with suits, too. 

Outdoors. Rows of small buttons 
set off the swishing hemline of a skating 
skirt. In a more tailored version they look 
chic marching down the side seams of 
pedal pushers or shorts. 

Large ornamental buttons on hats 
duplicate designer Lilly Daché’s new idea 
of jeweled pins as removable chapeau 
trimmings. They'll also catch attention 
repeated on gloves or handbag. Try coin 
buttons to enliven a plain leather belt. 

Matching button baubles for ears are 
smart and simply made. Just cement them 
to dime-store earring holders. They'll 
clinch your button parade. 


The Consumer Speaks 


Once again butcher shops abound 
with real red meat. But housewives, it 
seems, want more than just quantity in 
this item for which they spend at least a 
fifth of their weekly food money. 

They’d like their meat handled under 
cleaner conditions and marked with qual- 
ity grades, according to the second report 
from “The Consumer Speaks,” an Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association project 
designed to find out and publish what 
people want in basic commodities. 

Voluntary Now..At meetings in 20 
states, about a fourth of the 4,000 women 
who took part asked that Federal grading 
of meat be continued and expanded to in- 
clude poultry. Since last October when 
compulsory grading was dropped with 





AT THROAT. String of red, twisted buttons. 





Lidz Bros. 


MIDWAY. Button belt. (SEE: Button, Button) 
PATHFINDER 


OPA ceilings, the purple stamp of “choice, 
good, commercial or utility” appears on 
only 65% of meat products. During the 
war, Government graders passed on 95% 
of all meat sold. They now serve packers 
and slaughterers on an optional basis. 
Lack of grading puts the ordinary 
shopper at the mercy of the butcher’s 
word, the women say. They must judge 
by brand names, types of store or plain 
guesswork, Grading meat by marbling and 
bone condition—the only sure way—is an 
admittedly tricky job even for experts. 
A shopper, for instance, may pay 45¢ 
a pound for stew meat when 37¢-a-pound 
meat would do just as well. (Nearly 75% 
of the women say they would buy the less 
tender cuts of meat if instructions were 
given to insure a good cooked product.) 
Note to Meatman. Though they 
like to have graded retail cuts of meat 
displayed on the counter, these women 
prefer that meats sold sliced—steaks, 
chops, Bologna—be cut as they’re bought. 
And most want more boned meat. One- 
fourth want meat-cutting standardized. 
Heaviest complaints center around 
the way meat is handled in stores. Half 
of these consumers are dissatisfied with 
the looks of butchers’ hands, clothes and 
utensils, and with state standards of re- 
frigeration and inspection. 
The road to improvement is slow. 
But the women are on the way, 


New for the House 


Flame Quencher. Midget fire extin- 
guishers (weight: 8 oz.) with handy wall 
brackets pack a wallop equal to regular- 
size extinguishers, manufacturer claims. 

Pill Packer. A transparent Plexiglas 
capsule holder that fits into purse or 
pocket keeps pill supply visible and handy. 
Its shatter-resistant plastic top prevents 
breaking and spilling. 

Carrycart. A stroller with shopping 
bag attached takes the baby and groceries 
home from market. When the infant’s 
not along, the cart can be collapsed into 
a two-wheel package carrier. 

Dogmaster. “Hot dogs” are ready to 
eat in two minutes with a frankfurter 
roaster. It comes in black or red plastic, 
plugs into any electric outlet. 

Scrap-Trap. Fastened to the inside 
of a kitchen cupboard door, a compact 
metal frame holds a special moisture- 
proof, 6-qt. garbage bag. (Month’s supply 
comes with frame.) A flip of the finger 
snaps frame shut, keeps bag odor-tight. 


Justice on Trial 


In one-third of the United 
States women can’t serve on juries. 
There are still 16 sets of state laws 
which , liscriminate against them, 


reports the Women’s Bureau. 


North Carolina is the latest 
state to make women eligible. Mrs.- 
es and Miss-es now dot jury panels 
as a result of a_ constitutional 
amendment voters approved in the 
last election. 
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DUSTLESS 
DUSTING 
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@ First, make your own treated 
duster by adding a few drops of 
O-Cedar All-Purpose Polish to a 
clean, dampened cloth. 


@ Then, dust with “gather-in 
strokes, so dust won't scatter. 


@ Do floors this same dustless way, 
by adding*All-Purpose Polish to 
your O-Cedar Mop. It cleans and 
gleams both. 
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FURNITURE ' 
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@ Experts recommend “feeding” 
the finish several times a year, to 
help prevent cracking. 


® Apply O-Cedar Polish and let 
stand 15 minutes. (It’s famous 
for its protective qualities.) 

@ Then rub to satiny luster with 
clean cloth. Notice how O-Cedar 
cleans and polishes at the same 


time. More homemakers use it 
than any other brand! 
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“7s spots AND 
SCRATCHES 
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@ Fresh alcohol stains: Wipe up 
immediately and rub spot quickly 
with cloth treated with O-Cedar 
All-Purpose Polish. 


@ Light burns and scratches: An 
application of O-Cedar All-Pur- 
pose Polish will often help these. 


@ Deeper scratches: O-Cedar 
Touch-up Polish does a remark- 
able job of concealing scratches 
and other blemishes. 
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ALL-PURPOSE POLISH 


CLEANS — POLISHES — PROTECTS 


IF YOU PREFER A CREAM POLISH, say O-Cedar, too! 
Quick —easy — no rubbing —to make refrigerators, vene- 
tian blinds, woodwork and other surfaces gleam! 
O-Cedar Corp’n, Chicago, Illinois; Toronto, Canada, 


O-CEDAR—“THE GREATEST HELP IN HOUSEKEEPING” 
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FOUR LONG STITCHES 

Darn TO PAD BUTTON HOLE 
Stockings, Mend Tears, Attach 
Zippers and Sew On Buttons, too! 
Once dreaded by every woman, now 
button hole making becomes as easy 
as basting a hem with thissensational 
new invention! You'll get twice as 
neat results in half the time, too! 
Fits any sewing machine ...attaches 
in a moment. Simple to operate. 
Comes complete with hoop for darn- 
ing stockings, a button hole guide 
and easy directions in picture. Test at our risk now 
and realize a new thrill in sewing. 
FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive with your order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don’t wait 
but send your name today. 
SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW. Just send 

our name and when you receive your new improved 
Cutten hole attachment and gift needle threader, de- 

~0sit only $1.00 plus C.O.D. charges thru postman. 
Do this on the guarantee that if you aren't delighted in 
every way, you may return purchase for full Sofund. 
Or send cash with order, we pay postage. Special... 
3 for $2.50 NOW ... Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 30-S 8505 S. Phillips, Chicago 17, lll, 


SPASTIC ano PARALYSIS 


CORRECTION 
Milton H. Berry 
Foundation Schools 





4 SIDE-WAY 
FINISH STITCH 


New / 
Improved / 
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Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically in- 
dependent. Our forty-eighth year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago), Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 





=» New REMNANTS of 
lotton DRESS COOOS 


FROM Here is a real BARGAIN! From 2 to 






j 10 yard lengths. Order the size and 
| Wale) kind you mesdl Prints, Percales, 
| % Seersuckers, Gingham, Spun, etc. For 

YARD Dresses, Children's Clothes, Aprons, 
c Pajamas. SEND NO MONEY! Pay 
ostman only $4.95 plus postage for 
YZ LENGTHS arge bundle “Tub-Fast Cottons.”’ 
WW FREE thread and buttons. Sent 
C.O. D. Satisfaction Guaranteed — 

or Money Back. MYRA ALLAN 

1005-P Market Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

STUDY AT HOME for Personal 

Success and LARGER EARN- 

INGS. 38 years expert instruc- 

tion—over 108,000 students en- 

, 2 LL.B. ‘Degree awarded. 

text material furnished. 
acy payment plan. Send for 

E BOOK—‘“‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance”—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 73-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, lil, 
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Religion 


Unholy Eden 


In London, the persistent curiosity of 


| the scientific mind won out over less tan- 


gible religious consideration. 

Said Sir Geoffrey Evans, world-famed 
British botanist, when asked if the site of 
the Garden of Eden (located by legend 
at the confluence of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers) might be irrigated and 
turned into a garden spot again: 

“I believe not. But it would be just 
the place to study anti-malarial conditions 
..- veddy swampy, you know. Most defi- 


| nitely unholy.” 


$1 Battering Ram 


In all of religion’s worldly affairs 
there has been no rougher road than the 


| one to cooperation between Protestants 


and Roman Catholics. Even in strictly 


temporal matters, theological conflicts 
erect a barrier. 
In Manhattan this month, the bar- 


rier crumbled. Leased to the Federation 
of Protestant Welfare Agencies was a 20- 
acre tract containing five child-care build- 
ings and a hospital unit. Lessor: The 
Catholic Archdiocese of New York. 

Rent: $1 for 15 months. Despite the 
fact that Catholic agencies needed the 
space, “the Protestant group needed it 
more.” Humanity could still come first in 
a world of walls and curtains. 


Luther's Liturgy 


Most deeply liturgical of America’s 
strictly Protestant churches is that of 
Martin Luther, father of the Reformation. 

Even so, the simplicity of vestments, 
ceremonies and furnishings in most of the 
14,000 Lutheran churches here would 
probably seem unfamiliar to the Great 
Reformer. 

Common Remainder. In 1546, when 
Luther went to meet the God that Roman 
Catholicism felt would have none of him, 
the Protestant churches he left behind 
were still richly hung with the tapestries 
of Rome, and lighted by the same kind of 
candles that flickered in the Vatican. 

Only as other “reformers”—individ- 
ual pastors and congregations—came on 
the scene were most of these trappings 
discarded in favor of the “plain” faith. 
Today in only about 1,000 of Luther’s 
churches in America are the practices of 
the Medieval worshippers being dusted-off 
for churchgoers of the Atomic Age. 

Main force behind the process: Six 
pastors and one deaconess who “humbly 
believe, that through the ancient liturgy, 
deeper faith may be had in all essential 
elements of true worship.” 

Word Way. To accomplish their 
goal they now publish a 20- to 24-page 
magazine with one of the smallest (400) 
circulations in the world. Its title: Una 
Sancta (from the Apostles Creed, mean- 
ing “one holy”), Subscribers (at $1 per 





year) are from practically all Lutheran 
synods here, all Lutheran seminaries using 
English, and the Lutheran primates of all 
northern Europe where a stress on in- 
creased liturgy has become almost an “offi- 
cial” movement. (The only non-American 
editor of the 7-person staff is the Rev. 
Gunnar Rosendal, Osby, Sweden.) 

Headquarters of the magazine are in 
St. Louis where the Rev. Howard R. 
Kunkle squeezes the handling of Una 
Sancta’s copy schedule in between operat- 
ing a Negro mission church and acting as 
associate editor of Sursum Corda, Protes- 
tant church music magazine. 

Una Sancta’s co-editors are at posts 
of different synods across the country. 

Eternal Property. Main reason for 
Una Sancta’s authoritative plea for richer 
ritual is the almost universally accepted, 


Louisville-Times 


Even a Child... 


« «+ 7ts known by his doings. 
20:11 

Donald William Mays put 
down his new baseball bat and went 


Prov. 


. to church. On the way he mingled 
with the 2,000 persons who jammed 
the interior and lawn of the High- 
land Park Second Baptist Church 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Inside he had a choice seat— 
right next to the lectern where Pas- 


tor F. E. Howard stood. After a 
few hymns and a prayer he moved 
to an even choicer spot—the lectern. 

Sermon ({j.g.) There, for 20 
minutes, he preached in a clear 
voice on the value of keeping the 
Sabbath. Not long after—this 
month—he celebrated his 11th 
birthday anniversary. 

Louisville’s, and perhaps -the 
nation’s, youngest licensed preacher 
decided on his career during a re- 
vival meeting three months ago. 
Since then Pastor Howard has been 
grooming him carefully for enroll- 
ment at a seminary. 

His preaching schedule will be 
one sermon every two or three 
months. His every-day schedule: 
Plugging away at his fifth grade 
studies and playing ball. 





PATHFINDER 





although seldom embodied, thesis that 
Lutheranism is a straight reform and need 
throw off nothing except what is incom- 
patible with the “pure gospel.” 

Not incompatible, then, are such 
Rome-reminiscent practices as stations of 
the cross (Lutheranism limits them to 10 
of the 14 accepted by Roman Catholi- 
cism), acceptance of post-New Testament 
church greats as saints. (Luther himself is 
termed “Blessed” by Una Sancta.) 

For All. Also allowable, and sought 
by Una Sancta, are the formal vestments, 
interiors and ceremonial procedures they 
believe gave richer, more mystical, mean- 
ing to the churchgoing of their Medieval 
predecessors. 


All of these are bound tightly in Una 


Sancta’s chief concern—that the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion be made the 
center around which church observances 
revolve, not once in a while, but every 
Sunday or even more often. 

In their searclr for the richest possi- 
ble meanings in their faith, however, Una 
Sancta remembers well that Protestant- 
ism’s very birthright was an expression of 
defiance against dictated forms of wor- 
ship: “The old traditions should be main- 
tained not as a requirement but as an ex- 
pression of oneness with our heritage.” 

Attitudes. Still, by some Lutherans 
Una Sancta’s work is “viewed with alarm.” 
To other Protestants it is “out of line.” 
And in Roman Catholicism it has raised 
the question: “What is to constitute the 
brakes which will make them stop just 
outside the gates of Rome?” 

But for Una Sancta it is very simple, 
far from dangerous and just as far from 
needing brakes (which they feel were 
firmly applied during the Reformation). 
It is part of the oldest search in the 
world: The way to God. 


Religious News Service 


TO THE GLORY. Candles and ceremony mean 
more than pomp. (SEE: Luther's Liturgy) 
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- People and Places 


Chicago: When dentist Barnett 
Mindlin demanded his $50 fee or re- 
turn of plates, patient John M, Lang- 
hout protested, bit the doctor’s finger. 
The judge dismissed charges, 

Seattle: J. M. Butler received 
229 phone calls wishing him Happy 
New Year. His telephone number is 
WE-1947. 

Denver, Col.: Film projectionist 
Homer Thomas finished showing a 
movie, Nobody Lives Forever, dropped 
dead. 

Detroit: Streetcar riders “moved 
to the rear” when a monkey named 
Pete grabbed the nearest strap, did 
fancy loops, wound up in a woman 
passenger’s lap while his master argued 
his right to ride. 

Lincoln, Nebr.: Convict Herbie F. 
McCulla, one time embezzler of $9,000 
from the Lincoln Symphony Orchestra, 
reported total profits of $8,911.14 
from prison-made novelties, commented 
“I’m just a misplaced businessman.” 





Pages One and Two 


Washington: Twin pages Clark 
and Richard Green, 16, (above) had 
early Congressional arrivals seeing dou- 
ble as they distributed the Congres- 
sional Record to new House and Sen- 
ate members. 

Pontiac, Ill.: To start the new 
year, bowler Bud Bridges, 22, rolled 
100 games in 11 hours and 40 minutes, 
smashed 18,281 pins, used 1,722 16-lb. 
balls, rested only five minutes between 
games. 

New York: Mrs. Alice Bertie saw 
the old year out with the birth of a 
5-lb., 11 oz. girl at 11:50 p.m. Dec. 
31; and the new year in with another 
daughter, born 12:10 a.m. Jan. 1. 

Boston: Of five baby elephants 
traveling from India to the U.S., only 
“Taft,” “Bricker” and “Saltonstall” 
survived the trip. “Dewey” and “Stas- 
sen” died en route. 

Burlington, Wis.: To win the title 
of “Champion Liar of 1946” of the 
Burlington Liars’ Club, Atanacio Garza 
told a heroic tale of “struggling for 
hours to land a fish, which was sweat- 
ing all over when I pulled him ashore.” 

New York: To impress mothers 
and the nation in general with the 
diaper shortage, small-fry Judy Wer- 





International 


Short Shortage Victims 


ner, Florence Bennett and Elise Rubin 
(above) paraded in makeshift cos- 
tumes of Jeopard skins and burlap. 

Baltimore, Md.: When beggar 
Archie Carlisle asked for alms, claim- 
ing he was a deaf mute, he met the 
wrong people. Three deaf mutes tried 
to engage him in sign language, dis- 
covered he had a voice. 

Cincinnati: Unable to pay her 
$1.25 fare, an unidentified woman pre- 
sented cab driver Edwin Nichols with 
her baby girl. He accepted, later 
adopted the child. 

Bremerton, Wash.: Twenty-two 
teen-aged boys, arrested for stealing 
automobiles, told police it was a high 
school contest. Their ringleader had a 
record of 17 thefts, 

Phoenix, Ariz.: Jokester Loren 
Michael gayly told a gas station atten- 
dant he had driven his car from Chi- 
cago to Phoenix on 1 gallon of gas. 
Laughing at his own joke, he died of 
a heart attack, 

Chicago: Department store owner 
Walter Biruk sent Josef Stalin three 
pairs of nylons for Christmas, urged 
him to cooperate for world peace. 

Milwaukee: Judas, Herod and 
their wives lost their roles in the Pas- 
sion Play when manager Joseph Meier 
fired them following a dispute over a 
few pieces of silver. 

Tucson, Ariz.: The United States 
Employment office is looking for “a 
cowboy fence-rider with a blond mus- 
tache.” 

Watertown, N.Y.: Snowbound 
bus driver Roy Simonds, two hours 
behind schedule, called to explain his 
delay. Simonds completed his 25-mile 
run from Lowville in time to receive a 
collect call from Roy Simonds. 

Washington: Capitol sightseers 
approached Sen. Theodore Bilbo, said: 
“We'd like to get into the Senate.” 
“So would I,” said Bilbo, 








Education 


Baby Slanguage 


“Baby-talk is not natural to babies, 
It is taught them by their parents.” 

This was the message that Columbia 
Prof. Allen Walker Read brought to the 
Modern Language Association in Wash- 
ington last fortnight. 

Sandwiched in between learned lec- 
tures on such abstruse subjects as Use of 
the Adverb in Scottish Gaelic and How 
Shelley Read Diogenes Laertius, Read 
brought the delegates sitting bolt up-right 
in their chairs with a learned discussion 
of hypocorism, highbrow for baby talk. 

Senatorial. Read quoted Noah Web- 
ster as saying in 1788: “Every word 
spoken to a child should be pronounced 
with clearness and propriety. A boy of 6 
years old may be taught to speak as cor- 
rectly as Cicero did before the Roman 
Senate.” 

There are, according to Dr. Read, six 
kinds of hypocorism: 





1) Baby talk which parents teach 
their children. (‘‘Will pitty sing have a 
pitty pum ?’’) 

2) Baby-talk which adults use in 
conversation with their dogs and other 
pets. (“Did um get an awful thorn in 
um’s tootsums wootsums?”—this a literal 
quote from George Bernard Shaw’s An- 
drocles and the Lion.) 

3) Baby-talk of lovers. (“Who’s a 
little pet lambie?’’) 

4) Baby-talk in advertising. (“Ye 
Little Yum Yum Eate Shoppe.”’) 

5) Baby-talk used by adults in a 
wheedling spirit. (“Evwy night my pray- 
ers I say, I learn my lessons evwy day”— 
Alexander Woollcott crooning to himself 
at a dice game.) 

6) Baby-talk used for sarcastic ef- 
fect. (‘Poor tottymouse have a leetle 
tongy”—reputed advice to William Henry 
Harrison in the Log-Cabin, Hard Cider 
Presidential campaign of 1840.) 

Let's Face It. “Hypocorism is hard- 
ly in keeping with human dignity,” says 
Read, but he warns his colleagues against 
looking down their noses at it. “When it 
is found in the works of such writers as 
George Bernard Shaw, D. H. Lawrence, 


Princeton Photo Service 


Princeton’s Triangle Club Clears the Track 


When Booth Tarkington founded 
the Princeton Triangle Club back in 
1893, he could not have foreseen it 
would grow in little more than half a 
century into the most famed dramatic 
club in America. 

Each year, more than 300 men 
compete for it. Every line, every song, 
every act is original. 

From the Club’s ranks, stars have 
gone to the stage and screen. Best 
known among these is Jimmy Stewart 
of the movies. Others include Charles 
Arnt Jr. of Petrified Forest fame; Rich- 
ard Cowdery of Knickerbocker Holiday; 


Joshua Logan, the Broadway director. 

Boy-girl ballads, as depicted 
above, feature stars of the present 
show, Clear the Track!, now playing to 
capacity audiences. 

Best individual scene in the current 
comedy is a radio announcer’s play-by- 
play account of the Battle of Prince- 
ton. Lord Cornwallis shares the micro- 
phone with Gen. Washington in a 
running commentary. 

Theme of the show, which will 
wind up its tour late in January, is the 
2ooth anniversary of the founding of 
Princeton university. 








FOLLOWS JOHN L.? Givens of NEA says 
policy “is similar.” (SEE: No Contract) 


Sinclair Lewis and others . . . we should 
accept it as filling certain functions.”’ 

Delegates grinned and applauded. 
One wag leaned forward as the professor 
resumed his seat, whispered: “Oo made 
nice ittle speechie!” 


No Contract, No Work? 


Long-smouldering hostility between 
the American Federation of Teachers and 
the National Education Association broke 
into the open last week. 

Mud-slinging started when the NEA 
secretary, Willard E. Givens, proposed a 
“no contract, no work” policy for teach- 
ers. He suggested that NEA should be- 
come, through its state and local branches, 
the one agency to talk salary increases for 
teachers. 

The “no contract, no work” program, 
Givens admitted, was similar to the tradi- 
tional policy of John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers. But he said it also con- 
tained a no-strike provision. 

Hardly had Givens spoken than Irving 
Kuenzili, secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers (AFL) de- 
nounced NEA as a “company union,” a 
foe of the teachers, and responsible for 
their present salary plight. Said Kuenzili: 
“The dependence on statement rather than 
action is what has undermined the public 
school system in America.” 

“Ethical.” In Washington, Givens 
reiterated his opposition to teachers’ 
strikes, but said the Norwalk, Conn., 
teachers’ strike was in keeping with NEA 
“ethics” because “they had not signed 
their contracts when they refrained from 
teaching.” 

Asked if teachers should seek ad- 
justments in salaries during current con- 
tracts, Givens said: “Yes, if conditions 
justify increases.” 

In New York City, meanwhile, the 
Teachers Conference went ahead with 
plans to poll members on a “work stop- 
page” if their demand for a thousand- 
dollar increase is not met. 

Tears. In Chicago, James B. Mc- 
Cahey, board of education president, 
lamented: “If teachers are granted $11 
million in wage increases, you will see a 
tax strike by Chicago real estate owners.” 

In Washington, President Truman 
said: “Our teachers are underpaid.” 


PATHFINDER 








Americana 


“Angel” of Mercy Hospital 


For a. full century the Catholic Sis- 
ters of Mercy have been doing good for 
Chicago. Last month they learned what 
their kindness had been worth to at least 
one unfortunate. 

Thirty-five years ago a man crept to 
their hospital. He was ill; he was broke; 
he wasn’t a Catholic. But for weeks he 
had the Sisters’ usual good care. He got 
well, and slipped away. 

From Paris the next year came a let- 
ter. The writer, one Ferris Thompson, 
said he was a friend of the man the nuns 
had helped. Their generosity could not 
go unrewarded. He sent $250,000. 

Paid Debt. Each year brought an 
additional $5,000. Last month came an- 
other letter. The Thompsons had both 
passed on. One last $200,000 check was 
sent—$615,000 in all for one good deed. 

The Sisters will probably never know 
who the mysterious stranger was. But the 
last gift will go toward a new skyscraper 
hospital for other unfortunates. 


Ben Franklin's Press Agent 


Former University of Pennsylvania 
students gathered around the Benjamin 
Franklin bust in the University’s New 
York Alumni Club one day last Novem- 
ber. Strangely, the bust wore a tam-o- 
shanter on its head and was draped in a 
black scholar’s gown, sparkling with red 
buttons. 

In vestments like-these, Franklin re- 
ceived a doctor of laws degree at the 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland, in 
1759. Now, nearly 200 years later, St. 


Andrews had sent duplicates of his black 
and scarlet robes as keepsakes for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which Franklin 





BUILD-UP. Franklin's robes (left) were Smythe's idea too. 
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founded in Philadelphia in 1751. Formal 
presentation was made with high fanfare 
on Franklin’s birthday, Jan. 17. 

St. Andrew’s generosity was not en- 
tirely spontaneous. Behind. the gesture 
was the prodding finger of Benjamin 
Franklin’s private, unofficial press agent. 

John Henry (‘“Slogan’’) Smythe Jr., 
a Penn alumnus, is a tall, dapper man of 
63 who, because of his remarkable resem- 
blance to the late President Roosevelt, 
likes to see his pince nez and profile above 
the words “Not F.D.R.!” His profession 
is dreaming up trademarks and slogans 
like Swat the Swastika, Lend to Defend. 
His hobby is promoting patriotism. 

Franklin Authority. Smythe’s bound- 
less enthusiasm settled on Franklin 26 
years ago, when he urged National Thrift 
Week to play up Ben as its Patron Saint. 
Since then, as chairman of the Benjamin 
Franklin Committee of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, Smythe has cam- 
paigned—mostly on his own initiative—to 
get his idol’s name on an historical par 
with Washington’s and Lincoln’s, 

He sees that “birthday” ceremonies 
are held each Jan. 17 at as many Frank- 
lin statues as possible, including the one in 
Paris. He has plugged Franklin’s picture 
for the dime or one-cent piece. 

Pilgrimage. In 1921, when Smythe 
found a Baltimore statue was to be sent to 
New England, he organized a Boy Scout 
escort to accompany the monument. The 
trip, he announced, was a kind of re-enact- 
ment—in reverse—of Franklin’s boyhood 
runaway. from his native Boston to 
Smythe’s native Philadelphia. 

Smythe’s latest stunt was to suggest 
to the University of St. Andrews that the 
academic robes be sent to the University 
of Pennsylvania for Franklin’s 241st 
birthday anniversary observance this year. 
Smythe would like to have Franklin’s 
birthday observed in all the states and is 
looking toward 1948, bicentennial of 
Franklin’s theory of electricity, as a time 
for a big celebration. 


Acme 


(SEE: Ben Franklin's Press Agent) 
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PLAY PIANO IN 1 HOUR 


New Invention Chord 
SLIDE DEVICE 
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27 Songs Arranged With 4 Chords! 


Newly invented CHORD-SLIDE DEVICE fits any 
piano. Play any chord at once. Plink out tunes by ear and 
note, add chords to play beautiful 2-hand professional 
radio style at one sitting. It's Fun! A game! No exercises 
or drills. Startle friends! PLAY 27 COMPLETE SONGS 
WITH 4 CHORDS. Send NO MONEY just le card 
25 lesson ABC PICTURE METHOD, including many 
POPULAR SONGS all for $2.00 plus C.O.D. Save 
C.O.D. by sending $2 cash, check, money order. MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE. Write TODAY! NeC.0.D.(Canada) 





j DALE SHEAR’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 
Studio 1001-8, Struthers 3, Ohio | 
] Rush full course for $2.00 plus C.O.D Tm) £2.00 « 
| closed, you pay postage | 
| NAME 
! 
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Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, gooey, 


pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate odor 
(denture ' breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 
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EFFECTIVE HELP FOR 


NEURITIS, COLDS, “FLU” 
with Moist Heat 


““HOT APPLICATIONS” 
SIMPLE-FAST-EASY TO USE 
RELAX with relief from pain and 
soreness under quick, electric, 
moist heat “hot opplications” 
(fomentations). Ready at the 
snap of switch the Battle 
Creek THERMOPHORE gives you 
convenient, pain-soothing heat... 
no wet towels .. . replaces messy 
old-style “hot packs”. 

USED AND APPROVED BY 

FAMOUS SANITARIUMS 


safely, easily used at home— 
wherever moist heat will help. 


USER SAYS: “‘it certainly does relax 
people . gives immediate relief " 


B. S., M. D. Independence, Mo 


Large unit is 27"x13" . . . uses AC or 
DC current ...2 washable covers, safe 
ty thermostat, switch, 10-ft. cord. 


WRITE TODAY 


for Literature and User's 
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»* a *SYoB/ Opinions 
BATTLE CREEK 
EQUIPMENT CO., DEPT. G-I72 


BATTLE CREEK, (The Health City) MICHIGAN 


Its comforting 


heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


® Join the millions who swear b 
Johnson’s Back PLAasTER —made 
to relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
by doctors with hundreds of peo- 
ple prove it works! 

© Using this plaster is like taking 
a heating nied shahe to work with 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 

®@ Johnson’s Back PLASTER guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support right on the sore 
spot. Made by 2 etc & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 
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. you've ever seen! New col- 
ab ors--apricot, salmon, orange, 
‘ eget rose, scar- 

et. Some are like 
giant chrysanthe- 
mums. 3-ft. plants, 
very easy to grow. 
Tbe-Pkt. of seeds 
only 10e--Send Dime Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 


436 Bidg. ., 436 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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Health 


Tantalizing Tantalum 


In 1565 Petronius tried using gold 
plates over cleft palates. Since his day 
the human body has been repaired with 
brass, silver, magnesium, steel and its 
alloys, aluminum and nickel. None worked 
too well. All were found to react to body- 
fluids, generate electric currents which 
cause tissue decay. 

With tantalum, developed as a plas- 
tic-surgery metal in World War II, the 
story may be different, though physicians 
have their fingers crossed while they con- 
tinue testing it. Latest experiments use 
tantalum in the form of a _ wire-mesh 
gauze. Because it is so inert, body cells 
can multiply rapidly within the mesh, ap- 
parently without chemical reaction. 

In recent tests on recurrent hernias, 
the tantalum net became a virtual patch 
in the abdominal wall. . 

New Faces. Amazing face-rebuilding 
has been done with the bluish-gray un- 
smeltable metal. In the Henry Ford Hos- 
pital, Detroit, a man’s jaws, nose and 
mouth were completely restored after be- 
ing blasted away by a shot-gun. A young 
girl’s receding chin grew into a pleasing 
contour of firm fibrous tissue after a 
tantalum-wool base had been packed into 
an under-chin incision. 

Other uses: As wire (25 times strong- 
er than catgut) for tying surgical knots; 
as clips in brain surgery; for connecting 
artificial eyes to eye muscles to make 
them move naturally. 

Nineteenth-century chemists gave 
tantalum its name because it was so tan- 
talizingly un-reactive. But whether or not 
it is inert enough to stand up for a lifetime 
in the body is not yet known. 

One caution: Tantalum-filled patients 
should not indulge in short-wave dia- 
thermy. They'll burn up inside. 





Meals from Minerals 


As the great land mass cooled during 
Earth’s youth, plants took root. Some 
soil proved rich, some barren, some in- 
between. 

One of the world’s wonder-spots, 
thinks agriculturalist Albert Carter Sav- 
age, is Kentucky, where grass grows blue 
and horses are fleet. His explanation: earth 
teeming with energy-bearing minerals, 

But Savage has in turn improved 
Kentucky. He carefully studied crop-min- 
eral interplay, found that pecans flourish 
on zinc; alfalfa and sugar beets on boron. 
Plants deliver acid to earth, get dissolved 
minerals in return. There is an “optimum 
soil” for each and every crop, he con- 
cluded. On his tiny farm near Nicholas- 
ville, he set out to prove it. 

Corn, wheat .and other grains grew 
profusely after he added 30 or more min- 
erals to the ground as against the four 
usually found in fertilizers. He got three 
crops a season. 

Tonic. Mineralized fodder, fed to 
sheep and mice, produced strong bones, 
fine coats and eyes, and even more sig- 
nificant, minor mutations. Ailing humans 
partaking of his vegetables, Carter says, 
felt new, vibrant health. 

In his new book, Mineralization 
(Commercial Printing Co., Lexington, 
Ky.: $5), Carter urges establishment of 
central soil-testing laboratories where 
“electronic and atomic measurements 
could be used to complete an evaluation 
of the soil.’”’ Only by scientific standard- 
ization of soil can hidden famine be 
routed, he thinks. No matter how much 
food a man may eat, “‘if it lacks minerals, 
he slowly starves.” 


Inner Color 


A surgeon tries to make a complete 
diagnosis before starting an operation. 
But sometimes he must reverse the proc- 
ess, operate to find out what’s wrong. Now 
science is developing an easier way to ex- 





U.S. Navy 


FACIAL SURGERY CASES. A metal gauze might help rebuild them. (SEE: Tantalizing Tantalum) 
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Pays $100 Monthly for 
Sickness or Accident; 
Up to $5,000 If Killed 


Hospital Benefits—Cost Only 
3c a Day 


Policy Sent for Free Inspection 

\ NEW sickness—accident—hospital policy 
that pays up to $100 a month for disability 
from sickness or accident—and hospital bene 
fits in addition—pays your beneficiary up to 
$5,000 if you are killed—costs only 3 cents a 
day! 

And the accidental death benefit increases to 
$7,500 after you have kept the policy in force 
for five years! 

Most important—it covers accidents and 
sickness from the very first day of medical at 
tention. No waiting period of 7 or 14 days, as 
so many policies require 

It has other benefits—you will see them all 
for yourself when you send for a regular policy 
on FREE inspection without obligation. 

Postal now is offering this protection on a 
payment plan of only $1.00 a month, $2.85 per 
quarter, $5.65 semi-annually, or $10.95 for a 
whole year’s protection. BUT SEND NO 
MONEY. Write for policy on free inspection 
No agents will call—no medical examination 
Write today—send—full name, address, age, 
occupation, and name of beneficiary to Postal | 
Life & Casualty Insurance Company, 1044 
Postal Life Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri. | 


Mother, This Home- 
Mixed Cough Relief 
Is Wonderful 


No Cooking. Very Easy. Saves Dollars. 
lo get the most surprising relief from coughs due 
to colds, you can easily prepare a medicine, right in 
your own kitchen. It’s very easy—a child could do it 
needs no cooking, and tastes so good that children 
take it willingly. But you'll say it’s hard to beat for 
quick results. | 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated | 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until dis- | 
solved. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. Get 244 ounces of Pinex from 
any druggist, and pour it into a pint bottle. Fill up | 
with your syrup. This gives you a full pint of really 
splendid cough syrup—about four times as much for 
your money. It never spoils, and lasts a family a long 
time. 

And for real quick relief, it's very effective. It acts 
in three ways—loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritat- 
ed membranes, and helps clear the air passages. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients 
in concentrated form, well known for quick action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if 
it doesn't please you in every way. 


The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT PIECES.» 


FREE! Jumbo Spool Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
pieces. 3 lbs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 
$1.49 plus postage. Sent C. O. D. 
FREE! EXTRA! Jumbo Spool 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If 
not perfectly satisfied, just return § 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! v 
You be the judge. You can't lose. Could FREE! 
anything be more fair? Compare our offer — -— 

and liberal guarantee with others. Send No 2927777; 
Money! Just mail acard Today. ActNow! Q@)Y4S5868 


REMNANT SHOP, Box 497-A, SESSER, ILLINOIS 


@ TWO CAPTIVATING SONGS 1 

FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 
U.S.A. AMERICA and 
IN THE OLD DOORWAY 


standard sheet music, new, pleasing 
Both for 35¢ stamps or coins 
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ELZEY PUBLISHERS 


BOX 692 PARKERSBURG, WEST VA. | 
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A Cure for Spotted Fever? 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 
caused by the bite of a tick, is so 
often fatal that doctors’ best advice 
has been: Watch out for ticks. But 
last week from a Wilmington, Del., 
hospital came word of a new treat- 
ment, using para-aminobenzoic acid, 
part of the vitamin B complex 
group. Doctors wouldn’t call it a 
sure cure, but claimed ‘dramatic 
improvement” in most cases treated, 
no complications in any. 


plore a patient’s innards. Sinuous tele- 
scopes with tiny headlights may probe in- 
side his body recesses. Beautiful views of 
organs in action can be brought back 
through lenses. 

Good motion picture shots, mused 
Dr. Thomas N. Horan, Detroit, as he 
watched a pulsating, shimmering liver 
one day before the war, With the help of 
C. Graham Eddy, medical illustrator, he 
decided to do something about it. 

Magic Lantern. First he asked Gen- 
eral Electric to provide the strongest, 
smallest light available. This turned out 
to be a PX lamp, but it wasn’t good 
enough. So G. E. set a high-salaried scien- 
tist to work building better ones by hand. 
His bulbs, sheathed in  safety-plastic, 
bright enough for internal color-stills or 
black and white movies, were sold by 
G. E. at a nominal price—a dollar each. 

Next problem: How to get both lamp 
and telescope inside the abdomen. The 
two men tried a tube (cannula) around 
which the elastic body wall (opened by a 
one-third inch incision) sealed itself, 

Lights . . . Camera . . . Action! 
Through air-locked valves went the main 
“light-carrier.” Once inside the cavity it 
sprang free of the cannula. Next went 
the telescope with its “grain-of-wheat”’ 
headlight. The camera could then be 
aimed from the outside. 

Result: a series of color pictures— 
for class-room use—of diseased and 
healthy organs actually functioning, 

Stomach, chest, alimentary canal may 
also be studied by color photography. 
One physician suggests penetrating the 
thin partition between brain and skull. 








Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTURE BREATH is a serious social 

problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. You 
can’t “‘brush off’? DENTURE BREATH! 


Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 
powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 
scratches — causing offensive DENTURE 
BREATH! 


With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 
recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
30¢ and 60¢ at drug stores. 





Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 


AS) BRUSHIng 


~ 






Soak plate or bridge in 
Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to-use, 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures 
clean, bright, odor-free! 


POLIDENT 


USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! 
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THIS EASY WAY 


TEACHES PIANO 


NEW SHORT-CUT 
PIANO METHOD 


Has NoScakes 
No Conventional 
Notes... 





TEACHES SIMPLE SONGS FROM FIRST LESSON 
including Strong Left Hand Bass 


25 LESSONS AT LESS THAN 6c PER LESSON 


If you think you must spend weeks and weeks learn- 
ing note reading and scales to play piano, get ready 
for a big surprise. Dave Minor at last has perfected 
an original, different SHORT CUT way to piano 
playing that's the easiest to follow, simplest method 
you ever saw. Not one conventional music note or 
scale in the entire course. Mr. Minor first starts you 
playing simple melodies with the right hand, then 
easy chords with the left. 

You have simple songs, often the very 
first day. Each lesson takes you step- 
by-step into piano playing the short- 
cut Dave Minor way. And while I 
won't pretend I'll make you a concert 
artist, I can and will make you this 
trial, inspection and approval offer. 
I don't care if you never played the 
piano before in all your life. If you can 
read simple English and put your 
fingers where my charts show you 
to put them, you'll agree that 
truly ‘‘music is fun for everyone” 


THE DAVE MINOR WAY 
SEND NO MONEY 
Make This Conclusive 10-Day Test 


ust write today. On arrival, deposit 

1.49 plus c.o.d. postage through post- 
man. See how simple yet thorough course is. Keep 10 
days. Then, if you don't agree th: at I've given you a 
short cut to piano playing worth to you far more than 
you paid, return and I'll refund your $1.49. Without 
extra cost you receive the big 72-page Dave Minor 
Piano Song Book of 50 ever-popular songs, all charted 
for your right and left hands .. . waltzes, hymns, 
western songs, etc., for you to learn to play to your 















satisfaction. Cash orders sent prepaid on same money 
back guarantee. Get in on this 2 for 1 offer. Mail 
your order now to: 


DAVE MINOR, Room X-30-A, 232 E. Ohio St, Chicago 11, Ill. 





Bushels of Ripe 


TOMATOES 
4.0m ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


New BURGESS CLIMBING 


TP -2- ROP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or as a bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 lbs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C. T., » Galesburg, Mich. Mich. 













INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of in- 
ventions. Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and ‘“Inven- 
tion Record”’ form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
1023 Victor Buliding, Washington 1. D. C. 





' Learn Profitable Profession 


in QO days at Home 
MEN and WOMEN, 18 TO 50 


Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 
Private practice. Others make good 
money in spare time. You can win inde- 











pendence and prepare for future security 
by training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page, 
Pioetrated f Book y REE—Now! 

The College Swedish Massage, 
Dept. 769-. a 100 2 Ohio St., Chicago 11 
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Wei Ahead 


During the “China incident,” the 
Japs threw the Wei family (father, 
mother, three children) into a dismal room 
in Shanghai. There wasn't food or fuel. 
But the parents could rent piano. 

When victory opened the doors of 
this “concentration camp,” three full- 
fledged young musicians scrambled out— 
straight into China’s concert spotlight. 
Soon the Wei kids had the adulation of 
top Chinese and foreign dignitaries, and 
were calling Chiang Kai-shek “uncle” in- 
stead of Generalissimo. 

This month—just a year after their 


debut in China—George, 8, and sisters 
Madeleine, 10; and Sophie, 12, were in 
Hollywood, making a movie short. After- 


ward will come a U.S, tour, sponsored by 
China’s National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion. 

Three Hours a Day. The Wei ca- 
reers began when Sophie came of piano 
lesson age. Then George, 4, fingered the 
keys. Soon Madeleine made a trio. 

Friends think George shows the great- 
est promise. At 6 he scribbled a Moon- 
light Sonata on a paper sack. After VJ- 
Day he produced Victory Day, dedicated 
to the late F.D.R., and performed it with 
the Shanghai Symphony. 

Hot, Too. Mother Frances Wei ac- 
companies the good-will tour, funds from 
which will bring other Chinese artists and 
musicians to the U.S. for study. Already 
her ‘children are picking up American 
ways. George discovered jazz with Kay 
Kyser’s band in Hollywood. And Made- 
leine recently startled her music teacher 
with some bouncing bass chords, 

“Boogie woogie!” she grinned. 


AMBASSADORS. From China came George, 
Madeleine and Sophie. (SEE: Wei Ahead) 





End of an Era 


At 84, tall,.white-haired Carrie Jacobs 
Bond was planning to write and produce 
a movie; she also hoped to tour the world 
in a trailer. She was not dismayed by 
the difficulties involved. During her life- 
time she had faced and beaten - bigger 
problems. 

She was 32 when her second husband 
died, leaving her and her young son penni- 
less. She moved to Chicago, determined 
to develop her “amusing” musical talent 
to the point where it would support her. 
For the next six years she lived on one 


meal a day in a tiny, $15-a-month apart- 


ment. Publishers said her songs—among 
them J Love You Truly and Just A- 
Wearyin’ For You—were “too plain” to 
sell. 


Publisher Too. So she published her 
own sheet music, toilsomely decorating 
the covers with hand-drawn flowers. To 
put her across, she sang them in 
vaudeville—and at first was hissed, 

Her success finally came, not glori- 
ously but grudgingly. A few publishers 
accepted her songs; the first big check 
came in 1910—$8,500 royalties for The 
End of A Perfect Day, which eventually 
sold 5,000,000 copies. 

For the past decade, she had lived in 
semi-retirement in Hollywood. When she 
died of a heart attack last month her 
name was unknown to millions of Ameri- 
cans. But there were few who couldn’t 
sing through two or three of hér “plain 
songs.” 

ee Two days after Carrie Jacobs 
Bond died, America lost another com- 
poser, Charles Wakefield Cadman. Like 
Miss Bond, -he had to struggle hard for 
recognition, once peddled his songs from 
door to door. 

His best works were operas based on 


songs 


his studies of American Indians. But he 
is chiefly remembered for songs like The 
Land of the Sky Blue Water, and At 


Dawning which, rejected by five publish- 
ers, waited six years fer public perform- 
ance. 


Disk Dope 


It’s here again—the Brahms Third 
(F Minor) Symphony, which has popped 
up at least six times in Columbia and Vic- 
tor alone. Eugene Ormandy conducts the 
Philadelphia Orchestra competently but 
unexcitingly (Columbia: MM-642). 
Simultaneously, Victor offers Brahms’ 
Second Symphony in D (DM-1065). 
Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco 
Orchestra perform perfunctorily. Both 
pieces are great, but much overdone. 

Variety. Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor (Victor-DM-1882). Artur Rubin- 
stein. Excellent. 

Debussy’s Preludes—Book II (Co- 
lumbia: MM-644). Robert Casadesus. 
Fine contrasts but a big dose of Debussy. 

Mozart’s Operatic Arias (Columbia: 
MM-643). Ezio Pinza, with Bruno Wal- 
ter and the Metropolitan Orchestra. 
Some. of the best of Mozart’s music— 


Don Giovanni, Il Sergalio, The Magic 
Flute, The Marriage of Figaro. 
PATHFINDER 








Business 





Armstrong Cook Co. 
SEVEN-STORY MACHINE. Turns out inlaid 
linoleum. (SEE: Linoleum Outlook) 


Linoleum Outlook 


Linoleum industry’s dream is a labo- 
ratory-produced substitute that will free 
it from dependence on economically-un- 
stable linseed oil, its basic raw material 
since 1863. 

Armstrong Cork Co. (Lancaster, 
Pa.), which makes half the nation’s an- 
nual output of linoleum (along with 360 
other products) believes that its new plas- 
tic, Corlon, may be the fulfillment of this 
dream. 

A resin-based synthetic, developed 
in a $150,000 test plant, Corlon requires 
no linseed oil and is utterly different from 
any other “resilient flooring.” It’s made 
in crystal-clear colors, and is tough and 
flexible—‘‘practically indestructible under 
normal use.” Suitable for finishing coun- 
ter tops and drainboards, it will also be 
made in thin sheets for wall-covering, It 
will be higher-priced than linoleum, but 
more durable and cheaper to use in the 
long run, 

Armstrong will start making Corlon 
for the market as soon as production ma- 
chinery becomes available—probably this 
year, Hard on its heels in the race to turn 
out a better-than-linoleum substitute is 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Bare Floors. But while the industry 
searches for a substitute for linoleum, 
thousands of home-owners are searching 
for linoleum itself, or its kindred product, 
enamel-baked flooring (made of enamel 
baked on asphalt-felt backing, cheaper but 
less durable than linseed oil compounds). 

C. N. Painter, vice president of Arm- 
strong, offers customers little encourage- 
ment: Supply won’t meet demand before 
autumn. “Even then,” he says, “there 
won’t be a wide assortment. Current de- 
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mand must be met before dealers can 
build up normal stocks.” 

High incomes have caused many who 
once used enamel-baked goods to seek 
more expensive linoleum. On the other 
hand, hikes in prices of wool rugs and 
carpet (up 54% since 1939) have sent a 
lot of new buyers scrambling for enamel- 
baked materials. 

Puncturing Peron. Assuming that 
raw materials are available (present short- 
ages: color pigments, burlap and rags for 
felt), the industry can produce this year 
somewhere between 50 and 60 million 
square yards of linoleum at an average 
retail price of $2.25 a yard, and about 
300 million square yards of enamel-baked 
floor covering selling at about 60¢ a yard. 

Pending big production of dream-sub- 
stitutes, the industry wants more linseed 
oil from American farmers. The price has 
skyrocketed from a pre-war 9¢ a pound 
(at American crushing plants) to 35¢ a 
pound, partly because of a world-wide 
shortage, but also partly through manipu- 
lations by Peron’s Argentine government. 

In response to industry appeals, the 
Agriculture Department recently predict- 
ed that farmers in the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota and northern Iowa will produce 5 
million acres, yielding about 40 million 
bushels of seed, as against last year’s 2.7 
million acres. If this prediction comes 
true, importations of both seed and oil 
will be reduced to a negligible quantity 
—and home owners will have less trouble 
finding linoleum next year. 


Happy Moving Day 


Smith makes a business of taking 
strong expletives, bruises, scraped knuck- 
les and aching backs out of moving-day. 

Most radio listeners in Washington, 
D.C., know his slogan: “Don’t make a 
move without calling Smith.” 

Day before what-might-have-been-a- 
terrible-event, Smith’s supervisor calls at 
the apartment or house to be vacated, 
discusses arrangement of furniture in the 
new home, makes notes, slips away. Next 
morning, while one group of Smith hus- 
kies empty the old apartment, a cleaning 
squad tackles the new one. 

Clean-up. They pack dishes, books, 
lamps, bric-a-brac, kitchen utensils, 
clothes; take down pictures; remove light 
bulbs; roll up rugs, etc. Then they dis- 
pose of trash, clean rooms and closets. 

Everything from the old apartment is 
unpacked in the new and put in place— 
clothes hung in closets, light cords con- 
nected, rugs vacuumed, beds made, floors 
waxed. The new occupants merely walk 
in and hang up their hats. 

Demand for Smith’s joyous style of 
moving comes mainly from two classes: 
Married couples both of whom work, and 
people, married or single, sick or well, 
who hate moving and can afford to pay 
Smith to keep their knuckles whole. 
Price: $100 for a complete select service 
a la Smith on a three-room apartment—as 
against $30 for the ordinary skin-your- 
own-knuckles variety. 


. Take a Streamlined Letter 


The executive desk of tomorrow is 
ready today. Built at a cost of $3,000, 
by the Wood Office Furniture Insti- 
tute, it’s now on display in Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

The desk’s top has an area of 32 
square feet, and an all-around over- 
hang big enough to accommodate six. 
Seven ashtrays pull out from under. 

Other features of the model in- 
clude: Built-in radio and_ electric 
shaver, adjustable footrest, runners 
instead of legs, special drawers for pa- 
per clips, pencils and telephone lists, 


and a concealed dictating machine. 

The institute developed the desk 
to inspire designers to try out new 
ideas. So far, says J. Henry Dewitz, 
desk’s designer (right), laymen have 
suggested more possible additions than 
professionals have. 

Among these “lay” suggestions: 
Soft drinks stand, percolator, electric 
grill, bathtub or shower, toy trains, 
bowling -alley, and alarm clock (to 
wake up executive in time for. pick- 
me-up and shave before going home to 
well-earned rest). 
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U.S. ALUMINUM PRODUCTION is now four times greater than highest pre-war year. 
DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE PAPER, the "Economist," predicts 1947 sales will pass 
10 billion, marking an all-time high. Emphasis will be on "base- 

ment" merchandising and charge accounts. 

TRUCK—TRAILER INDUSTRY IS READY to produce 100,000 units this year as against 
75,000 last year if business conditions demand then. 

FROM FAMINE TO FEAST will be 1947's meat story if Government production goals 
are realized. They provide 155 pounds per capita, 10 pounds more than 
in 1946 and higher than any year since 191ll. 

CANNING INDUSTRY will use strict measures to conserve tin until supply and 
demand come into balance next year. 

"T—DAY" MEANS TIRE-DAY, and manufacturers say it will be here in 1947, with 
supplies in all sizes balancing demand—unless work stoppages prevent 
it. 








Civilian goods. Instruments assis 3 confined to the tetormeny are 
commonplace factory equipment. Examples: Photo-electric cells to con- 
trol quality; x-rays to analyze paint, cosmetics and ink; spectro- 
photometer to match colors. 

BIG BUGABOO of the hat industry, now prosperous in spite of high production 
costs, is fear that young men will feel they —"s afford hats and 
will start a "no-hat" fad. 

MANY PLANT EXPANSIONS planned by chemical and plastic companies for 1947 will 
~ not be completed until 1948 or later. Reasons: Building materials 
shortage, inflated construction costs. 
more. Demand for refined oil products in 1950 promises to be 32% 
higher than in 1941, biggest pre-war year; 46% mg ool in 1965. 
thereafter. 

U.S. AUTO INDUSTRY expects to meet all replacement requirements by 1950, when 
~ $1.5 million passenger cars will be in use. Increase thereafter will 
be relatively slow. By 1965 cars in use will total 40 million. 
mid-summer. Reason: Packaging machinery is still lacking; paper, 
burlap, glass, tin and other wrapping materials are hard to find. 


1947 PRICE OF A RAILROAD STEAM LOCOMOTIVE is $215,000. To earn Lion money to 





surplus. 

ANNUAL RAIL OPERATING EXPENSES have .been increased about $2.1 billion since 
1939 by higher wage rates and prices of fuel, materials and supplies. 

STEEL STRIKE repeated this year on same scale as last would cost the nation 12 

j ~ Million tons of steel, enough to make 1.8 million autos, 50,400 
freight cars, 1.71 million washing machines, 213,600 tractors, 3.4 
million cooking stoves, 4.2 million refrigerators, 20.5 million steel 
barrels, and 21 billion food containers. 

ONLY 5 MILLION CARS are being driven on winter vacation trips this season due 
to car ' shortage and below—par condition of cars in use——a drop from 
8 million in 1940-41. 





are in sight from domestic edi FP poy and scrap. 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS will turn to synthetics if hide prices stay too high. 
RUBBER INDUSTRY EXPERTS favor continued operation of enough “American rubber" 
(synthetic) plants to produce 150,000 tons annually regardless of 
available crude. This is 100,000 tons less than the Batt Interagency 
(rubber) Policy Committee recommended. 
: PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Eversharp Robbins 


Short, powerfully-built, jet-propelled 
Larry Robbins, vice president and sales 
manager of Eversharp, Inc., isn’t worry- 
ing about competitive markets. 

His record: In the past seven years 
he has boosted his campany from near- 
bankruptcy to the world’s largest pen and 
pencil producer (dollarwise), stepped up 
its sales from $2 million in 1940 to nearly 
$60 million in 1946. k 

When Robbins took over in 19309, 
Eversharp had inherited from the hard- 
pressed Wahl Co. (purchase price: $200,- 
000) 34 salesmen, 400 dealers and lots of 
keen competition. Robbins pushed pens 
and pencils hard, but harder still he 
pushed an idea: A five-dollar, guaranteed 
pen with a rhythmic slogan: “Not for 
Years, Not for Life, but Forever.” It 
turned sales upward, increased dealer out- 
lets to 4,900 in six months. 

$64 Answer. His next idea had a 
double punch: (1) pens are perfect gifts; 
(2) they should look it. Eversharp pens 
and pencils, redesigned, were then hooked 
to Phil Baker’s Take /t Or Leave It radio 
show (the $64 question). The Eversharp 
sales staff grew to 59; dealer outlets to 
9,000—sales topped $13 million. 

Another Robbins brainstorm was a 
pen and pencil set designed as the ideal 
gift—regardless of cost. When it came 
out, priced at $125, and called “Command 
Performance,” competitors -laughed, but 
Eversharp sales topped $30 million. 

On leaving his office (New York or 
Chicago) Robbins frequently tells his 
secretary he’s going out “to look in on the 
trade.” Then he makes some store-to- 
store calls to brush up his sales tech- 
nique. Two such after-lunch jaunts re- 
cently netted the company $3,000 in sales 
of a $25 retractable ball point pen. 

Robbins predicts no specific sales 
figure for 1947, but concedes: “My fore- 
cast is absolutely fantastic. Anybody 
would say I’m soft in the head. Why give 
away ammunition?” 





Moffett Studio 


LARRY ROBBINS. He pushed back yesterday's 
selling frontiers. (SEE: Eversharp Robbins) 
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Theres a Reason 


its Pleasin’/ 


It’s the fine, rich-tasting tobacco that’s specially treated to insure against 
_ tongue bite— Prince Albert... the world’s largest-selling tobacco! 


 DRINGE ALBERT 


| 


~ 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE ~ 


TUNE IN Saturday Nights N. B.C.—Prince Albert’s “GRAND OLE OPRY” 
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International 


CRACKDOWN. NCAA convention heads were 
Dr. Wilbur Smith, Wyoming (lett); Leroy Mer- 
cer, University of Pennsylvania; Karl E. Leib, 


lowa. (SEE: To Pay or Not to Pay) 


To Pay or Not to Pay 


The National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, meeting in convention in New 
York, had the facts before it. Last July 
200-0dd colleges had signed informal 
pledges not to recruit or pay football play- 
ers. Now NCAA had polled colleges on 
the question, had received some surpris- 
ingly frank admissions, 

What to do about it? NCAA thought 
it had the answer. It adopted a six-point 
program outlawing recruiting and defining 
what aid a college athlete may receive. 
Then it called on member schools to boy- 
cott institutions not living up to the code. 
Principal objectors: Southern colleges 
which pay room, board, tuition and pocket 
money to good football players. 

Army Case. There was no doubt 
that commercialism was rampant. Only 
two weeks before the NCAA met, Army 
and Notre Dame cancelled their 33-year- 
old football series, effective after next 
fall’s game at South Bend. Two reasons 
were announced: First, the game had got- 
ten out of hand. Demand for tickets had 
pushed resale prices up to $200 a pair; 
gambling was heavy—estimated up to $5 
million on last fall’s scoreless tie in New 
York. Second, Army wanted more room 
to schedule other intersectional meetings. 

In some quarters, the cancellation 
was interpreted as a move by Army, which 
has lost 22 Notre Dame games, won seven 
and tied four, to avoid further beatings. 
But this seemed an unlikely conjecture. 
To the Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, Notre 
Dame president, the cancellation would 
“be good for both institutions and for in- 
tercollegiate athletics as a whole.” 

What Now? The effectiveness of 
NCAA measures to end the paying of col- 
lege football players remained to be seen. 

Last week, for instance, six-foot- 
three, 180-lb. end Hugh Oser, of New Or- 
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leans Jesuit High School had received of- 
fers from some 15 colleges—two in Cali- 
fornia, two in the Big Nine, one in the Ivy 
League and the rest in the South. 


Basketball Boom 


Ever since the day 12 years ago that 
Ned Irish, former sports writer, sold the 
idea of collegiate double-header basket- 
ball games to New York’s Madison Square 
Garden, the crowd appeal of winter’s 
major sport has zoomed. 

This season is no exception, Almost 
nowhere could major college fives handle 
the fans who wanted to see them play. 
Michigan rationed tickets, permitting stu- 
dents to see only two home games each. 
City College of New York limited admis- 
sion to student members of its athletic as- 
sociation. Iowa’s 14,000-seat field house 
could seat only about half its would-be 
patrons. 

The story was the same in New York, 
Boston,. Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo— 
sites of college double-header games, At- 
tendance at Boston and Buffalo double- 
headers was up 75% over last season’s. In 
New York’s Madison Square Garden, 
crowds frequently hit the sell-out mark of 
18,400, saw such local hot-shots as City 
College, St. John’s, Long Island univer- 
sity, Manhattan, St. Francis and Brooklyn 
college more than hold their own against 
the nation’s best. 

Top Teams. And there were plenty 
of “bests” the country over. Kentucky, 
pride of the South, still was a contender 
for national honors despite a 37-31 loss 
to Oklahoma A. & M., a standout South- 
western team. The Midwest found Wis- 
consin, Notre Dame, Iowa, Western Michi- 
gan and Minnesota among the leaders, On 
the West Coast, Washington, Oregon, 


Santa Clara, California and Washington 
State ranked near the top. Eastern lead- 
ers included Rhode Island State, Du- 
quesne, NYU, City College, Seton Hall, 





West Virginia, Cornell, Syracuse and 
Muhlenberg. 

Biggest college basketball disappoint- 
ment so far was Illinois, whose famed 
“Whiz Kids,” back from the war, had lost 


four games by last fortnight. 


All-American All Ready 


For the All-America Conference and 
the National Football League, early 1947 
was none too soon to prepare for bigger 
and better pro football next fall. 

All-America seemed destined to outdo 
1946, its encouragingly successful first 
year. First it yanked away the franchise 
of the debt-ridden Miami club and put it 
in Baltimore under a group of Washing- 
ton, D.C., owners headed by 36-year-old 
Robert Rodenberg, son of the late Con- 
gressman William Rodenberg of Illinois. 

Next, it saw its commissioner, Sleepy 
Jim Crowley, resign his $25,000-a-year 
league job to buy control of the AAC’s 
Chicago Rockets, along with two boyhood 
pals, William S. Toohey of Chicago, and 
John Brogan of Green Bay, Wis. 

Better Crowds.. Rodenberg, whose 
group paid $100,000 for the Baltimore 
franchise, expects far bigger crowds than 
those at Miami. His club will avoid con- 
flict with National League Redskin games 
in Washington, only 40 miles away, but 
will, Rodenberg hopes, draw 5,000 Wash- 
ingtonians to home games. 

Well-Liked. Crowley’s advent as 
Chicago Rocket coach, manager and ex- 
ecutive vice president was expected to 
pump new life into the club. But the one- 
time Notre Dame “Four Horsemen” star 
will need all his popularity, coaching skill 
and $250,000 kitty, to buck the NFL’s 
Cardinals and powerful Chicago Bears. 

Biggest AAC setback was a proposal 
that the National League lease American 
Association baseball parks for exhibitions 
and farm clubs. AAC had the same plan 
last May, got a last-minute turndown. 





International 


DOUBLE HEADER. New York university, an Eastern basketball leader, defeats UCLA 66-49 at 
Madison Square Garden where crowds average 18,000. (SEE: Basketball Boom) 
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Quotes 





Wide 


"Stories against stories. 


World 


“ 


RADIO'S CLOWN. 


Today the small town and country 
gent is more liable to be wised up than 
the New York guy because in the sticks 
they listen more to the radio so they know 
all the latest gags and stories.—Milton 
Berle, comedian. 


Under the guise of refugees, task 
forces of dissension have established 
beachheads on our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. I recommend a postscript to the 
Atlantic Charter in the form of a return 
passage for this crew.—Eddie Ricken- 
backer, president, Eastern Air Lines. 


The outlook for the country is good, 
and will continue to be good, if we can 
only get the people to stay at work.— 
President Truman, 


Yes, | hope it is true—the report, 
I mean, that Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek is becoming interested in the Roman 
Catholic religion. At present, you know, 
he is a Methodist.—Paul Yu Pin, Arch- 
bishop of Nanking. 


President Truman should immedi- 
ately appoint a commission to study the 
problem of the decentralization of popula- 
tion in the event of atomic warfare. Per- 
haps the first step would be to ask all 
families in large, vulnerable cities to build 
a cottage in some safe rural locality to 
which they could flee in time of emer- 
gency.—Roger Babson. 

Less than 2° of shoplifters that 
come before this court can’t afford to pay 
for the items they took, or can’t afford to 
pay the fine imposed.—Judge Joseph 
Neff, Denver, Col. 


Personally, for the sake of labor, I 
hope the coal strike will prove the last 
big strike in the key industries, at least 
until inflation has ended. Because of the 
public temper, it seems to me the part of 
wisdom for labor to avoid serious strikes 
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in 1947.—Henry A, Wallace, editor, New 
Republic. 


The only way we could get into a 
war with Russia would be to think and 
talk our way into it.—Maj. Gen. W. 
Key, former head, U.S. military commis- 
sion in Hungary. 


Real smart stories don’t get a thing, 
but give them something silly and they 
can’t stop laughing. They don’t want to 
think.—Betty North, “Can You Top 
This?” radio show. 


| do not believe that Germany alone 
would be a menace to world peace, but if 
we have a combined Europe, with only 
Russian influence in Germany, that might 
be a menace. We must show the Germans 
we are interested in getting them om our 
side.—Dr. Robert M. W. Kempner, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. 


Baldness indicates more than average 
masculinity.—Prof. Herbert Rattener, 
Northwestern university. 


Careless workmanship, a “don’t 
care” attitude and habitual absenteeism 
were responsible for a big share of our 
1946 losses.—C. J. Reese, president, Con- 
tinental Motors Corp. 


Accidents can be stopped if people 
will not forget American principles of 
common sense and courtesy when they sit 
behind the wheel of a car.—Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey. 


A year ago we could not talk about 
universal, lasting peace. Five years ago, 
10 years, they could not even consider 
the hope. Today, however, we are making 
progress on the path towards peace.— 
Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War. 


We cannot all think alike amid the 
dilemmas of a changing world. Nor is it 
right that we should. Opinion striking 
against opinion ignites the spark that cah 
kindle the lamp of truth.—King-George V1, 
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BRITAIN'S KING. “Opinion against opinion.” 
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VEGETABLE WONDER 





lt’s Pure... 


«! contains no animal fats 
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(4 “3- is becoming available. 


Thousands are switching to 
SAYMAN Vegetable Wonder SHAMPOO 


Everybody can have 
RUNNING WATER 





That means you, wherever you live. A Myers 
Water System puts water under pressure and 
| gives you completely automatic service. Sup- 
plies an abundance of water for easier house- 
keeping and better living. Many types and 
sizes for homes, lake cottages, camps. Smooth, 
quiet running. Quality built for economical, 
lifetime service. Ask your 
Myers dealer to show you 
the new “H” Series Ejecto 
and the complete Myers 
line. Mail the coupon. 









New ‘‘H'" Series Ejecto 
— one moving part 





THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. G-75, Ashland, Ohio 


Send your new, free water system book. 
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Nimrod 
PIPELITER 


The First Lighter 
Designed Exclusively 
for 


Our Gealers 
tr Send Coupon Below 
WINDPROOF LIGHTWEIGHT 
LARGE FLAME 
The Only Down 
Action Lighter 


WARD-NIMROD CO. 
Dept. 32-A, 2968 Jessamine St., Cincinnati 25, Ohio @ 

Gentiemen: Enclosed is $3.50. Please send a 
NIMROD Pipeliter to : 


Draft 
On The 


Chimney 
Markel 
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FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


Ba Say ARGH-HEELERS 










Get 


Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
fally shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. “I wouldn't take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 


SEND NO MONEY ! ,.5¢24,22%¢;, address, and 


shoe size. Pay postman $1 
plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sendin 


price with order. Money’ back if you %., ‘not pleased 
after 30 gaye Send Today! 


ARCH HE 







TURN SPARE MOMENTS INTO 


SPARE CASH 


Just show friends this wonderful line of greeting vards 
for Anniversaries, Birthdays, Sick Friends, etc. Sensa- 
tionally new 15-card Assortment sells for $1.00, 
pays up to 50c cash profit. 12 different assort- 
ments retail 60c to $1. Also Personal Stationery 
and Gift Wrappi No experience needed. 
Send for Sample Everyday Asst. on approval. 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 


105 WAY STREET @ ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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ELDEN PRODUCTS Co. 


Detroit 2, Michigan 


Quick 
Lasting Relief 


| a boon to education. At 





LER CO., Devt. 462. Council Bluffs,lowa | 


Radio 


Edu-Tainment 


It took teachers about 16 years to 
wake up to the fact that radio would be 
first, they just 
didn’t see how it could make indifferent 
kids take notice and learn something. Now 
they’re cheering for it. 

Part of the waking up was done also 
by radio stations. Finding that local school 
programs were about to eclipse theirs, CBS 
freshened up the 16-year-old pioneer 
American School of the Air. Last fall it 
changed the format from straight talks to 
dramas and moved the time from mid- 
afternoon to 5 p.m. EST (Mon.-Fri.). 

The show’s audience jumped 56% 
Four times as many men tuned in, three 
times as many children (teachers often 
“assign” programs as homework). Moth- 
ers, like the National Education Associa- 
tion, are enthusiastic. Almost twice as 
many of them listen as do their children. 

Solo. School of the Air is still the 
only network show of its kind. It groups 


its scripts under geography, literature, 
music, science and opinion. All sugarcoat 
hard facts with bright dialogue. A science 


script on the workings of the brain is 
typical: 
Woman: Eyes calling the cerebrum. 


Eyes calling the cerebrum. 


Man: Department of Message Trans- 
mission, cerebrum speaking. State your 
message. 

Woman: The traffic light has just 
changed to green. 

Cortex: Cortex speaking. State your 
message. 

Man: The traffic light has just 
changed to green. 

Cortex: Roger. Notify left foot to 
throw out the clutch.... 

International. The School, which be- 


gan as a single unsponsored broadcast, 





caught the fancy of CBS’ board chief, 
William Paley. Today his web nurtures it 
at $100,000 a season plus time costs. State 
Department short-waves it to Latin Amer- 
ica and the Far East. Canadians hear it 
three times a week. 

It was the School that led univer- 
sities like Ohio State and Wisconsin to set 
up state-wide FM networks and broadcast 
their own programs. Now other colleges 
do it, too. So far five states are planning 
to use some of the 20 FM channels ear- 
marked by FCC for education. 

Co-op. Best municipal system is 
Philadelphia’s radio-school hookup, fi- 
nanced by local stations WFIL, KYW, 
WIP and the Board of Education. Pro- 
grams are broadcast during school hours 
for both grade and high-school students. 
Catholic schools get special programs. 

These shows present most regular 
school subjects plus things like health, 
safety, fair-play. They’re carefully planned 
to inter-relate facts so that pupils will re- 
member them. Teachers get manuals out- 
lining programs in advance. 

Pupils don’t just listen. They visit 
the studios and go on the air themselves. 
Art students tune in and draw what they 
hear. Their teachers report amazing crea- 
tive results. 

To old timers who clustered around 
the stove in the little red schoolhouse it 
sounds pretty soft. But they all know 
there’s a lot to learn these days. Modern 
radio is a quick, easier way to do it. 


Funny Bones 


Art Linkletter heard some new ones 
when he asked five very young school-kid 
guests on his House Party broadcast to 
define a skeleton: 

“A man who... uh... sort of 
froze,” croaked one boy. 

A girl said it was a “man who is dead 
and his bones show.” 

Two others weren’t sure. Then a lad 
with a saucy cowlick snapped: “It’s some 
bones that ain't goin’ anyplace!” 


Meet Mr. Glimp 


The creature on the left is a glimp. He’s staring at a television screen, on 


the right. 


Unfortunately, he is a black-and-white glimp and all he 


can see is a 


grey eclair, a grey cherry tart and a grey strawberry cupcake. They don’t make 
him feel hungry at all, only sad. Of course, when he marries an orange-colored 
lady glimp whose television set shows pastries in color, he lives happily ever after. 


This story-with-a-moral is A Tale of Two Glimps. 
copies of the little book to promote its color television system. 
characters were drawn by Ludwig Bemelmans. 
When he becomes plural, CBS explains, he suddenly seems 


singular creature. 
closely related to a glimpse. 


CBS has sent out 10,000 
The glimp 


The hero, at first, is a very 
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Aviation 


Europe’s Challenge 


For U.S. aircraft manufacturers the 
end of the war left Europe a freshly tilled 
(by loss of factories) field for the sale of 
airliners, 

But the planes America peddles are 
propeller-driven, jet- advances remaining 
largely a military matter. 

At Paris, however, under the garish 
Neon lights of the 100,000 sq. ft, Aero- 
centre, Europe gave the first postwar 
showing of her own air crop. And the em- 
phasis was jets, jets and more jets. 

Apparent business philosophy behind 
the emphasis: While America supplies 
ships for the present shortage, Europe’s 
new air leaders (Britain, France, Nether- 
lands) can ready jet-powered airliners for 
the next time around. 


Aviation’s Golden Silence 


A new noise was becoming part of 
courtroom procedure in at least three 
states—the buzz, bang, sputter, whirr, 
roar, or what have you, of aircraft. 

Courts in Akron, Ohio, and Chester 
County, Pa., issued injunctions against 
airport operation—mainly because of the 
noise. The Massachusetts legislature 
heard resolutions to limit aircraft noise 
under penalty of $500 fine. 

Bad Dream? In all cases the effect 
was to say that aviation—a dreamed-of 
convenience for many—can be a night- 
mare nuisance for many others. 

For commercial air operations the 
noise bugaboo holds little threat. Most 
airline terminals are located far from resi- 
dential areas, can’t rouse drowsy neighbors 
or wake sleeping babes. 

But for private aviation the situation 
is a full-scale threat to existence. 

To fulfill its potential, private avia- 
tion must not only provide auto-size-and- 
price planes for average Americans, it 
must provide landing spaces close to busi- 
ness and residential areas. If the noise 
battles now underway are sustained against 
airportmen by high courts, nearby fields 
will be impossible. 

Ssssh! One solution, obviously, is to 
hush the planes themselves. Already ex- 
periments with propeller and engine muf- 
flers have shown the way to chop more 
than 25% out of the airport din. But ob- 
stinate demands of “quiet, please” still 
dominate most neighborhoods where port 
construction is planned. 

To many of the threatened operators 
the main danger lies in an unbalanced 
public sensitivity to noise when it comes 
from aircraft—and not trucks, cars, street 
cars and buses. 

To back this stand many careful sur- 
veys of comparative noise levels have 
been made. Result of one—made by the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards at request of 
private aviation’s top spokesman, National 
Aeronautic Association: 

Passing motorcycles recorded 96 de- 
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cibels (sound units); a street car starting 
up, 86 db.; average Main Street traffic 
noise, around 70 db. 

What happens when a light plane 
zooms by on its short take-off or landing 
run? If you are in a busy part of town the 
level may go up five to 20 db. (about like 
adding the noise of a few typewriters) or 
you may miss it altogether. 

Over homes the plane wouldn’t, 
technically, be any more noisy than the 
passing of a motor vehicle. 

Everyman's. But technically or not, 
the matter of noise had been a Damocles 
sword over aviation for many years—and 
now the sword was dropping. And, if it 
slashed at private aviation; the wound 
would be the public’s too. 


The Wing’s the Thing 

To many engineers the next great 
era of aviation design looks like that 
of the flying wing. Aircraft seem to 
be forging ahead by losing their 
bodies. 

Technically the idea is simple: 
Fuselages are nothing more than 
space providers, do not aid flight. 
Wings provide the lift. 

Already functions of both have 
been combined by storing <argo and 
gas in wings. Obvious next step: In- 
corporate fuselage space into the wing 
entirely, giving 100% utility. 


Latest developments taking that 


step were shown by Northrop in 
America (above) and Armstrong- 
Whitworth in England (below). 
America’s wing is two years old 
(kept secret because its first engines 
were war-time rockets). Now jet- 
powered, the small fighter is piloted 
from a prone position on the floor. 
Britain’s—her first jet wing— 
seats two and looks forward to time 
when even airliners will become liter- 
ally “ships with wings”—just wings. 


Acme, International 





Dhoots 


POWER/ifé 


FOR 
PORTABLE RADIOS 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 




















Light 800 Ft! 


A genuine Delta for 
home and away. Spot- 
light and floodlight. 80- 
100 hrs. on one battery. 
At hardware, sport and 


electrical stores. 95 
Less battery . ~$ gt 


Delta Electric Co. 


Marion, Indiana 





2-LITE 
ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 


Earliest Tomato 


JUNG’S WAYAHEAD 
has Big Red Fruit ripening as early os 
July 4, Regular price 15c per packet, 
but to introduce Jung's 
Quality Seeds we will f 












of this Tomato, Giant canst 
Cream Lettuce, and Earliest 
Radish, also a packet each of 
Giant Zinnies and 
Double Larkspur 
All the above for 10c; in Can- 
ada, 20c. A Premium Coupon 
sent with each collection, also 
.our catalog of bargains in 
Seeds, Plants, Hybrid Corn, 
oe Vicland Oats, etc. 


4. W. JUNG SEED CO., Dept. 10, Randolph, Wis. 








OH JOY! QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


we“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE MUSCULAR ACHES 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 
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Enjoy the Comfort of 


AUTOMATIC HEAT 
Kitcheat 


REGULATOR 

on your Coal 
or Wood 
Heating 
Stove 


95 
6" Size 
$5.95 7” Size 


Install a RITEHEAT now. It... 
e Controls Room Temperature 
Automatically 
e Saves 25% or More on Fuel 
e Holds Fire Longer 
e Prolongs Stove Life 
e Eliminates Overheating Hazard 


The RITEHEAT is not just a damper 
control. It is a guaranteed thermo- 
static room temperature control. 
Anyone can install it. Noelectrical 
wiring needed. Order from your 
dealer or write RITEHEAT REGULA- 


TOR COMPANY, WIDENER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


with a 





HOW QUINTUPLETS 


always promptly relieve coughs of 


TIGHT ACHING 
CHEST COLDS 


Ever since they were babies and on up 
thru the years—the Quintuplets have 
always relied on Musterole for coughs and 
sore throat of colds. Musterole instantly 
starts to bring wonderful, long-lastin 
relief! It actuaily helps break up: painfu 
surface congestion, too. 

In 3 Strengths: Child’s Mild Musterole 
for average baby’s skin. Regular and 
Extra Strength Musterole for grown-ups. 


~« £ 


Dry, Cracked Lip 


Surprisin ng how soon the dryness 
is relieved and healing begins, af- 
ter using oily, medicated, soothing 








RESINOL™"— 
TOMBSTONE ‘al 


High; 16 
Monuments of po a A 
Letiernng free laction guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 
ERN ART STONE CO. 
Piedmont Rd. Atlents. Ge. 
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Eric Schaal 


PAINLESS LEARNING. Roberts dispenses it in 
new novel. (SEE: Adventure in History) 


Adventure in History 


The best way to learn history still 
is an unsettled question. The pleasantest 
way, many people will argue, is to read a 
Kenneth Roberts novel. Roberts’ newest 
book, Lydia Bailey (Doubleday: $3), 
bulges with facts about New England in 
1800, Napoleon’s campaign to subdue 
Toussaint L’Ouverture in Haiti, and Amer- 
ica’s brief squabble with Algiers in 1805. 

It is a long story beginning when a 
young New England lawyer, Albion Ham- 
lin, falls in love with a lady’s portrait and 
goes to Haiti to find her. Before he can 
persuade the girl, Lydia Bailey, to marry 
him, war breaks out and the young couple 
become so busy keeping their heads they 
have little time to heed their hearts. For- 
tunately, however, they have picked up a 
superman-ish Negro friend, King Dick, 
who stops short of nothing (he even paints 
them black) to make sure that they arrive 
at the altar whole enough to say “I do.” 

All this is a page-consuming struggle 
because the author constantly forsakes his 
main characters to instruct the reader in 
the rites of voodoo, Haitian dietary habits, 
the character and appearance of Toussaint 
and his devilish general Dessalines, and 
the degeneracy of the French. 

New Fields. After the wedding cere- 
mony, which King Dick performs, all 
three leave Haiti for new adventures in 
the Mediterranean. This gives Roberts a 
chance to delve into the background of 
America’s tiff with the Algiers Sultan. 

Albion and Lydia become involved 
in this historical episode when they are 
captured by Algerian pirates and put to 
work in Tripoli, Lydia as governess to the 
Sultan’s nephews, and Albion as a gar- 
dener. Unable to see each other, the 
husband and wife correspond via notes 
written in lime juice. It takes King Dick 
three years to get them out of this one. 





Ho, Hum. By now, the Arabs’ food, 
talk, and dress is as familiar to the reader 
as Little Orphan Annie’s. Even more 
gratifying to author Roberts are detailed 
pictures of a villainous American diplo- 
mat named Tobias Lear and a courageous 
American general, William Eaton, whom 
Lear thwarts, It is easy to understand 
the author’s historical enthusiasm, how- 
ever, for this interesting incident in Amer- 
ica’s past is not told in detail in most 
text books, 

Despite Albion and Lydia’s escape, 
the ending of the book is not a happy one. 
By this time the reader is more interested 
in the diplomatic problem Roberts pre- 
sents, and diplomacy, accurately reported 
as it is here, has a way of turning out not 
so happily for the Americans, 


Henry's Letters 


As small brothers are well aware, 
there is a fascination about reading other 
people’s letters. For this reason, a new 
book, Henry Adams and His Friends 
(Houghton Mifflin: $7.50), will please 
more people than the ‘actual subject mat- 
ter warrants. Edited by Harold Dean 
Cater, the book consists primarily of let- 
ters written by Henry Adams from vari- 
ous parts of the world to a wide circle of 
distinguished friends. Although they do 
not adequately explain the legendary pro- 
portions of Adams’ fame, they do cast 
light on upper-bracket society between 
1850 and 1918, and are probably the best 
means of understanding the eminent Bos- 
tonian. 

Education Of. A short biographi- 
cal foreword gives the highlights of Ad- 
ams’ career—how he was born to wealth 
and distinction (both his grandfather and 
great grandfather were Presidents), his 
studies at Harvard, his prowess as his- 
torian and teacher, and the writing of his 
autobiography, The Education of Henry 
Adams, As a letter writer, the reader finds 
him prolific and unpredictable. Some of 
the most interesting and cheerful were 
written from the South Seas, where Ad- 
ams and a friend had gone for an ex- 
tended vacation. 

For example: “The chief drawback 
to Polynesian felicity is centipedes and 
worms. The centipedes bite and the 
worms are bitten. That is to say the cen- 
tipedes have a way of rambling about the 
mats, which is awkward at nights, and the 
worms are a luxury in the way of food. 

. I am at this moment doing up six 
yards of red satin as a present to the 
King’s daughter. She loves me, but she 
lives on another island, and I must write 
her a love letter.” 

The same whimsy and wit thread 
through most of the others. But there is 
also a deadness about them, the stamp of 
a time gone with Henry Adams, 


Other New Books 


New Guinea Headhunt. By Caroline 
Mytinger (Macmillan: $4). Before World 
War II put New Guinea and its surround- 
ing islands in everybody’s consciousness, 
two American girls were already vividly 
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acquainted with its natives, heat, mud, 
jungle and diseases. One of them was 
Caroline Mytinger, an artist, who, with 
a friend, went to New Guinea to paint 
the natives. Her book tells of their ex- 
periences as they tramped unarmed 
through a country where men still ate one 
another. Some are humorous, some terri- 
fying, and the author’s _ illustrations, 
painted on the scene, help to give the book 
some of the fascination of a Frank Buck 
movie. 

The Thresher. By Herbert Krause 
(Bobbs Merrill: $3). It isa sad duty to 
report that this novel is neither as good 
as the publishers say nor as the author 
thought it was going to be. In striving to 
produce an epic about the wheat country, 
Krause becomes too grandiose, sees too 
much poetry in a threshing machine at 


HEADHUNTER, Miss Mytinger captured them 
with paint. (SEE: Other New Books) 


the expense of true understanding of his 
characters. Little Johnny Schwartz, who 
grows up to be “the thresher,” does and 
says things no little boy would say; other 
characters and incidents become grotesque 
instead of powerful. Yet the author felt 
the story deeply, knew his locale as a man 
knows his home. The book falls short of 
its goal because the goal was set too high. 

Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly. By 
Margaret Bourke-White (Simon & Schu- 
ster: $3). The charred bones_ photo- 
graphed here were once human beings. 
Fellow human beings, believers in nazi- 
ism, doused them with inflammable chem- 
icals, set fire to them and watched them 
die. Then they walked off to surrender to 
other human beings, Americans, who, they 
announced angrily, were responsible for it 
all because they started the war. 

It is overwhelming, this spectacle of 
Germany and Germans right after the 
peace, which the author portrays with 
camera and text. Even that nice German 
girl she had known at Columbia, and 
whom she found living in a cloak room, 
explained quite calmly: “Adolph Hitler 
never knowingly told a lie. . . . It (anti- 
semitism) is quite reasonable.” More than 
any other aspect of the war, such talk, re- 
ports the author, filled her with cold hor- 
ror. It has the same effect on the reader. 
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Millions solve 
Laxative problem 
this 
healthful way: 


© 


juice OF ONE IN A GLASS 
FRESH LEMON OF WATER 


Lemon and water, when taken first 
thing on arising, makes harsh laxatives 
entirely unnecessary for most people. 


This natural fruit drink - simply the 
juice of a lemon in a glass of water— 
is all that most people need to insure 
prompt, gentle, normal elimination. 
And unlike harsh laxatives, which ir- 
ritate the system and impair nutrition, 
lemon and water is good for you! 


Millions Take Lemons for Health 
Lemons are among the richest sources 






Calyone Sunkist 





eae oo NOW ONLY, & 69 
SHOULD PRODUCE OVER 1000 BLOOMS NW 
Plant now! Enjoy spectacular beauty 
and ravishing color of gorgeous full 


flowered chrysanthemums this fall atan EXTRA 

unbelievably low price. All Mich. Dept. § Bleeming-Size 

of Agriculture inspected Mum plants... = Bul 

Ten assorted Colors and varieties. wit 

Send No Money... Order Today! Avoid usual high prices 
ust send name and get 10 fine healthy plants for just 
1.69 plus c.o.d. postage. Prompt action brings 5 bloom- 

ing-size Lily Bulbs EX TRA, at no additional cost. Money 

back if not delighted. Cash order, we pay postage. Don't 

delay—order today. Send to: MICHIGAN BULB CO. 

Dent. UA-1904, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 


THIS PLEASANT EASY WAY 
Why use strong-smelling scape when fragrant, 
mildly medicated Cuticura Soap banishes grime and 
odor quickly? Finish with fragrant, borated Cuti- 
cura Talcum_to absorb perspiration and guard 
against offending. Buy at your druggist’s today! 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


Reliable man with car wanted to call on! 









TALCUM 








farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. $15- | 


$20 in a day. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Permanent. Write Today. 


McNESS CO. 


Dept. 39 Freeport, Iinois. 


FIRST THING 
OW ARISING 





| 


of vitamin C, which helps to restore 
energy and to resist colds and 
infection. They supply valuable 
amounts of B; and P. They alkalinize. 
They aid appetite and digestion. 
National surveys show 12,000,000 
Americans now take lemon and water 
as a regulator or health builder. 


Not sharp or sour, lemon and water 
has only enough tang to be refreshing: 
clears the mouth, wakes you up. Try it 
10 days and see if you don’t benefit. 


Keeps regular the Healthful way! 
LEMON and WATER 


== first thing on arising 


Beware Coughs — 


from common cokls 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves premotiy because it 
oes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
oosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the way it 
quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Za CHORE GIRL 


® Trade-mark Registered 
~~} “The Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Safe — Efficient —Economical 
Look for my picture on label and my name “Chore 
Girl” stamped on eyelet closure—so handy for 


¢ hanging me up. At your local store. 
| METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Orange, W. J. 
D E A WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 


Bands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift 


American Earpnone Co., 16 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-16), W. ¥. 17, HY, 
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HEARING AID 








Postpaid 
Easy-to-Grow 


mS tity your home and summer 
Mi ® garden with stately magnificent 
white Easter Lilies! Choicest strain 


FLOWERING BULBS 


or window box 


hardy outdoors in 
gorder Glorious for house 


plants and fragrant cut flowers A florist item 


never before available at this low cost 


With each spring order an extra 


of 12 stem bulblets trom $ 75 


Dont poz 


same premium stock 
this get-acquainted offer! 


FREE CATALOG 


| trove is a profitable hobby and 
19) p business in Easter Lily bulbs and 
blooms! Ask about our own special 


UNIT SYSTEM for planting any size ground 


Marketable crops starting the first year 


Experienced growers say choose 


the best possible starting stock $ @) 


Conditioned bulbs trom our own iB 


premium stock tor as little as 


FREE INFORMATION 


American Bulb Growers of California, Dept. P 
12 Geary Street, San Francisco 8, California 


ne aan Dol- “A; v4 Wd 4 L ily 








CUT FROM NEW BOLTSg 


Equal To About 22 Yards 
Of 30-inch Width Goods 
Bargain! 4 pounds gorgeous 
prints and solid colors. Excellent 
quality. Ready to use. None 
pasted or sewn. Useful for quilts, 
pillow covers, patchwork aprons 
and skirts, rugs, children’s play 
clothes, shawls, etc. Lovely, 
colorful assorted palm size cotton 
pieces—some even larger. 


GIVEN 18 Piece Sewing Outfit and 20 Quilt Patterns With Order 


SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman only $1.98 and postage 
or send money and we pa postage. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back! You'll be ‘Seligh ! 


Great American Sales Co., 2226 Silverton Way, Dept. ©408 Chicago 16, Ill. 





‘TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
-to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $2.98 tor A 
PAIR, or ©.O0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blessed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 4A, N. ¥. ¢. 24 
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DANCE TEAM. Bremer and Johnson kick up 
their heels. (SEE: More Musicography) 


More Musicography 
Till the Clouds Roll By (M-G-M) is 


a stupendous grab-bag of songs and spec- 
tacles, drenched in fancy Technicolor. 

The film is supposed to be the life of 
Jerome Kern. But the plot has about as 
much relation to the careers of Brahms, 
Bach and Beethoven as it has to Kern’s. 

Faked Up. Like Cole Porter, Kern 
wrote delightful music which pleased mil- 
lions of people, made plenty of money, 
and never once carried on like a movie 
hero. But what Warner Bros. did for Por- 
ter in Night and Day, Metro graciously 
does’ for Kern in Till the Clouds Roll By. 
They've given him all sorts of troubles and 
problems. 

The picture is actually an account of 
a fictitious Damon-and-Pythias friendship. 
Kern is Damon; a music arranger, played 
by Van Heflin, is the Pythias in the case. 
The arranger has a red-headed daughter 
(Lucille Bremer), a pretty, foolish crea- 
ture who is a great trial to her father and 
everyone else. 

She runs away from finishing school, 
persuades Kern to give her a job in a 
show, and then runs away from Broadway 
when her big number is given to Marilyn 
Miller, the star. 

Melodrama. This epic display of 
petulance so upsets her father that he 
pines away and dies. Kern does some 
heavy pining himself, but after an impos- 
sibly protracted search, the girl is found 
singing and dancing in a Memphis night 
club with, of all people, Van Johnson. 

Our heroine eventually makes good in 
the movies, thereby justifying Kern’s faith 
in her, and Till the Clouds Roll By ends 
with practically everybody on the Metro 





payroll perched on white pedestals and 
singing a medley of Kern songs, 

Old Favorites. It’s the songs that 
make the show, of course, and a lovely, 
melodic lot they are. You get a sort of 
tabloid version of Show Boat with Kath- 
ryn Grayson and Tony Martin singing 
Make Believe and Lena Horne moaning 
Can’t Help Lovin’ That Man, Dinah Shore 
singing They Didn’t Believe Me and June 
Allyson putting plenty of zip in Cleo- 
patterer. 

Judy Garland is nothing like Marilyn 
Miller, but she’s a wow as Judy Garland, 
and does right by Look for the Silver 
Lining and Who? Frank Sinatra, looking 
more than ever like a wounded sparrow, 
does Ol’ Man River. 

Even if Hollywood will never believe 
it, the average spectator is apt to be dazed 
when he sees a dozen titanic production 
numbers, crammed with hundreds of danc- 
ers and tons of scenery. Someone like 
Fred Astaire, dancing alone on a polished 
floor, can be pretty exciting too. 


The Camera Acts 


Raymond Chandler’s fictional detec- 
tive, Phillip Marlowe, ‘stalks a film mur- 
derer again. This time the victim is the 





NOW YOU SEE HIM. But most of the time 
Bob's just heard. (SEE: The Camera Acts) 


Lady in the Lake (M-G-M), and Robert 
Montgomery is the sleuth. 

As star and director, Montgomery 
plays Marlowe differently from his prede- 
cessors, Humphrey Bogart and Dick Pow- 
ell. He takes Chandler’s use of the first 
person literally, uses the camera as Mar- 
lowe’s eyes. 

The movie audience actually sees 
Montgomery in only 15% of the entire 
film—when he’s reflected in mirrors and in 
three introductory scenes. The rest of the 
time they see only the things Montgomery, 
as Marlowe, would see. They get the full 
impact when he’s on the wrong end of a 
fist or the right end of a kiss. 

Limitations. Though subjective eam- 
era technique has been used before in iso- 
lated instances, here is the first time a 
whole story has been told this way. Mont- 
gomery has done an effective job, but 
nothing that will revolutionize the indus- 
try. Action is necessarily limited. There 
can be no sweeping panoramas; the camera 
can’t swing to catch facial expressions un- 
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less it’s logical for the narrator io shitt 
his glance. 

The unusual lensing tells a rapidly- 
paced story. When Marlowe tries to sell 
a mystery tale, he’s hired by an assistant 
publisher, Audrey Totter, to find her boss’ 
missing wife. That starts Marlowe off on 
a trail of murder, mayhem and love. 

Miss Totter does well in her first role. 
Lloyd Nolan turns in his usual finished 
performance as a tough cop. Tom Tully 
makes a warm, likable detective captain. 
Top honors, however, go to Montgomery’s 
smooth directing and his camera’s per- 
ceptive eye. 


Capsules 


The Man | Love (Warners) runs over 
with night club scenes and love triangles. 
Against this murky background, husky- 
voiced Ida Lupino croons mood music and 
works hard to straighten out the compli- 
cated lives of her married sister (Andrea 
King) and bad brother (Warren Douglas). 

The story is so cluttered with sub- 
plots and frustrated characters that even 
the scriptwriters lost track of it. The sad 
result is a series of close-ups of Ida, her 
eyes brimming for her man (Bruce Ben- 
nett). It’s a waste of good tears. 

The Time, the Place, and the Girl 
(Warners) stars those Two Guys from 
Milwaukee, Jack Carson and Dennis Mor- 
gan. With the pais also slated for Two 
Guys from Texas, it looks as if Warners is 
grooming them as a threat to the Bing 
Crosby-Bob Hope series. And it’s possible 
that Carson and Morgan will become-a 
top-flight comedy team. In this Techni- 
color musical they rise above a corny 
story. The film moves as fast as straight- 
man Morgan can feed Carson laugh lines. 

Both boys also get a chance to sing 
hit-parade tunes (Girl in Calico, A Rainy 
Night in Rio and Through a Thousand 
Dreams). Martha Vickers, Janis Paige, 
S. Z. Sakall and Florence Bates add their 
bit to make this pleasant entertainment. 





THE GIRL. Martha Vickers seems surprised at 
the Time and the Place. (SEE: Capsules) 
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| Pree catalog. Compare our prices 





Go after offensive minor 
coughs due to colds or smok- 
Ae ing at the first scratchy 
“tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief 3 important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 





Safe! No narcotics. Let children enjoy 
them freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 
year history. A boon to smokers. Buy 2 


4&2 | Didni your mother ever fell 
you about SWITH BROTHERS 









Here’s Quick 3-Way Relief: 


packs today, one for pocket, one for 
bedside—if night coughs strike. 


STite 


ONLY 
EVERYWHERE 





BACK ACHE 
TORTURE? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


For fast, gentle relief of aches from back strain, 
muscle strain, lumbago pain, due to fatigue, ex- 
posure, use the liniment specially made to soothe 
such symptoms. 

Soretone Liniment has scientific rubefacient 
ingredients that act like glowing warmth from a 
heating pad. Helps attract fresh surface blood 
to superficial pain area. 

Soretone is different! Nothing else “just like 
it.” Quick, satisfying results must be yours or 
money back. 50c. Economy size $1.00. 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 














Checked in A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
' { other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 

less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 

; checks itching fast. 35c_ trial bottle 

proves it—or money back. Ask your 

“4 druggist today for D_D.D. Prescription. 


TOMBSTONES ge 
DIRECT TO YOU $Q95)"™" 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE a 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfac- @gasy 
tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. TERMS 
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Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. 966, Joliet, 111. 
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$1,756 to $3,021 Year 
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Rochester 4, New York 
Veterans Get of Rush FREE list of U. 8 
Preference. Government Big Pay JOBS, 
Men—Women Re I eh 
32 page Civil how to prepare for one of these 
Service book 
—FREE & jobs. 


Mail Coupon / Name... oe 
— 
SUR a ee or Ce 


PH MAKE YOUR OWN 


COSTUME JEWELRY 






SPLENDID HOBBY OR VOCATION 


Sea Shells « Pin Backs « EarScrews « Screw Eyes 
Plastic Dises « Ear Clips « Floral Stones « Jump Rings 
Chains « Clasps « Wire « Boxes « Bracelets « Parts 
Bow Knots « Catches « Plexiglas « Cements « Dyes 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE «+ DEPT.A 


PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO. 100) Filbert St, Phila Pa 





INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure booklet con- 
cerning patent protection and procedure—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A o”engy & panver JACOBSON 


egistere t Attorneys 


| 737-4 District National Bldg. Washington 5, D.C. 
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NEW SHAVER GIVES 
“SIMPLEST SHAVES 
OF YOUR LIFE!” 


Special Offer Introduces New 
Enders Speed Shaver Now 
at Local Drug Stores 





SAFER... EE = « 
SMOOTHER * ' 

ee -SWIFTER & 

Mystic, Conn., | 

Jan. 16, 1947. Se 

It’shereatlast! Today =~ 

the Durham-Enders © 
Corp., announced the 
simplest of all razors 
—the new Enders— 
the world’s most 

modern razor. 
It’s new in every way—but its big feature 
is its extreme simplicity. You simply click the 





blade in and shave. Only one piece, no moving | 
parts, no extra “gadgets.” And it’s light in | 


your hand and swift and keen on your face. 
You get an extra-smooth shave, an extra-safe 
shave, an extra-swift shave. Already chosen 
as “the razor of the airlines.” 

And here’s the offer: don’t risk a penny. 
Get the new Enders at your local drug store 
—introduction price only 49¢ with 5 double- 
thick deluxe speed blades. Your money back 


if Enders Shaving isn’t the swiftest and | 


easiest in your life! (Order direct if your 
druggist doesn’t have it yet.) 


Durham-Enders Razor Corp., Dept. 105, Mystic, Conn. | 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Generating Sets .. 2,000 to 36,000 Watts 
Power Units.. 3% to 56 continuous H. P. 
Marine Engines ...3% to 62 continuous H. P, 


R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY, INC., 56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


NAUSEA. 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 


THE WORLD OVER 
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"Moving is always such a chore, isn't it?” 


The Mouse 


The mouse, whose pelage gleams with 
sleekness, 

Is widely noted for his meekness. 

His rep for harmlessness he earns 

In poetry by Bobby Burns. 

“Wee... tim’rous beastie” stirs our pity 

For creatures born so little bitty. 

Yet mice, not viewed through rosy blink- 
ers, 

I cannot love, They’re little stinkers! 

S. Omar Barker 


Looks as though a New York sky- 
scraper will be the permanent home of the 
United Nations. Being up in the air is no 
novelty for any discussion group. 

2 

A man in Chicago is campaigning for 
the abolition of the salutation “Dear” in 
business correspondence. If he is success- 
ful, what will become of that classic: 
“Dear Sir; You Cur’’? 

* * * 

The Supreme Crust appeals to the 
Supreme Court. We. shall see what we 
shall see. 

a . 

Russia may stall and stammer in 
U.N. councils, but in exports she is des- 
tined to go fur. 

i 

We couldn't have a round of strikes 

if everybody weré on the square. 
* * * 

Labor would like a guaranteed an- 

nual salary. Who wouldn’t? 
* * * 

The ceilings are off housing. Now, 
let’s get some ceilings .. . and some walls 
to go with them, 

os 2 

Rabbits can multiply without using 
an abacus. 

. ws 

One kind of “closed shop” America 
can do without is the shop closed by 
bickerings between labor and management. 

“i 

The rope shortage will continue till 
1950, but the world’s rascals need not 
take this as a sign that they will escape 
the noose. 

+ < 

The food situation in Japan may lead 
to a book to be called: “The Rice and 
Fall of an Empire.” 





The housing program got the Wyatt 
Christmas it was dreaming of. 
eee 
Diplomacy will get farther with 
guided missives than with guided missiles. 


it’s All in the Mind 


When black pepper practically dis- 
appeared and white pepper became hard 
to get, many cafes served shakers with 
smaller holes. One restaurant operator 
plugged the holes entirely. Diners would 
shake the white pepper container. Nine 
out of 1o, he said, thought they had pep- 
pered their meat and were content. 


Quips 


Our candidate for the dumbest man 
of the year is the New Yorker who has 
been holding up people as they were leav- 
ing night clubs. —Houston Post. 

2 2 

It does seem strange that the State 
Department hasn’t thought of finding out 
what goes on behind Russia’s iron curtain 
by the simple process of asking Kilroy to 
report on it.—Washington Evening Star. 

* * * 

In an idle moment we were wondering 
what kind of stream we'll be crossing in 
1948 not to swap horses in the middle of. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* *& * 

The $15,000-$20,000 home, expected 
under the new housing setup, is obviously 
impossible for the veteran. It supersedes 
the $10,000 job, which was merely im- 
plausible.—Detroit News. 

i. ay cae 





Atomic bombs can now be made at a 
cost of $1 million. The world still can’t 
afford them.—Davenport (Iowa) Demo- 
crat. 

nm © 

Henry Wallace is on the high road to 
success as an editor, He’s just started in 
and already he has a squawk from an in- 
dignant reader.—Boston Daily Globe. 

. 2. © 

There can be no quarrel with the 
logic of upping the price of a juke-box 
tune. Nothing is changed. If it wasn’t 
worth a nickel, it isn’t worth a dime.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

* * * 

You no doubt have observed that 
those who jump to conclusions invariably 
jump too far.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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ABOLISH 
REGIMENTATION 





A Plea to the New Congress, for the People 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 

The vote which elected you was an insistent protest against 
interference with the lives and liberties of the people. 

This interference came from two sources. One was by a vast 
bureaucracy asserting the power to rule and regulate our lives, 
often in disregard of statutes passed by the Congress of the U.S.A. 

The second was by the “invisible government” of irrespon- 
sible labor leaders who have been exempt from the law under 
which all others must live. 

We want bureaucrats and labor leaders to be governed by law. 

We want social security from strikes. 

We want to be sure that we can get fuel to keep us warm and 
operate our vast industries. 

We want to be sure that our cities shall not be plunged into 
darkness. 

We want to be sure that our babies can have milk and our 


children can go to school. 


We are tired of all econemic wars. 
We want “domestic tranquillity” under which we can work, 


produce and prosper. 
WE WANT IRRESPONSIBLE POWER CURBED. 


We want to return to Constitutional government— ‘equal jus- 


tice under law.” 

We want the Wagner Act reviewed in the light of the abuses 
which have grown up under it. 

We want to know WHY there have been 3 times as many 
strikes since that Act was passed. 

We want all workers to prosper . . . because they are all cus- 

pros} 
tomers. There are no labor gains when the loss of wages from 
strikes leaves the worker behind the 8-ball for months or years 
before he can catch up. 

There are no labor gains when strikes force wage increases 
which do not result in increased production and must therefore be 
paid by all the people through higher prices. 

Labor unions have exerted power over the lives of millions. 
More power than the Government can constitutionally assert. 
This must be stopped. 


No man or group of men has the right to paralyze all business 
= en ee 





activities and throw millions out of work. 

No American should be compelled to pay tribute to anyone for 
the right to a job. Slavery was supposed to have been abolished 81 
years ago. 

No American should be compelled to go on strike without a 
democratic opportunity to voice his opinion. 

We want the working people of this nation to have the freedom 
and the liberty promised under our Constitution. 

WE WANT WASTE IN GOVERNMENT ENDED. 

We want taxes reduced. Too much money is now being poured 
into Government bureaus and spent without thought or reason. 
We want this money made available to buy better tools and equip- 
ment and thus encourage increased production by human energy 
and skills. Only in this way will we enjoy lower costs as wages and 
standards rise. 

We want you to encourage the enterprise system which built 
this country from 13 weak colonies into the No. 1 world power. 

We want you to say to every American, “Speak up. Express 
your opinion. Give your counsel freely on all public questions. 
Have no fear of retaliation.” 

We want more men who can create pay checks . . . more pay 
checks . . . bigger pay checks. 

Gentlemen, you are the trustees of American liberty, the guar- 
dians of American prosperity. 

As you face this trust, act upon what is right not who is right. 
Put aside political expediency. Legislate for America. Cooperate 
with the President of the United States and let him cooperate 
with you. Make some sacrifice of opinion for national unity. 

You, gentlemen of the Congress, must re-unite our people. 
You must reinstate the incentive to work, the incentive to risk 
capital in new ventures, free from crushing taxation and crippling 
red tape. 

Your success in this effort will justify the faith of our found- 
ing fathers. Your failure may mark the collapse of the last citadel 
of a free people anywhere on this globe. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. F. HUTTON 
Westbury, be he 





An Open Letter to Every Reader of This Advertisement; If you believe what is said here, it is your ob- 
ligation to give this message the most widespread circulation possible. Endorse this page with your name—send it to your represent- 
ative in Congress and your Senator. Join with others in financing the reprinting of this advertisement in other cities and towns. 


As one individual, it is impossible for me to cover the country. 


If you are a man of American business, the reprinting of this message is an obligation of yours. Reprint it as a corporate or 


private effort in as many papers as you can afford. 


If you are a leader of American labor, the same responsibility applies to you. We are now at the point where no one of us 


interested in the welfare of our country can any longer shirk his duty and responsibility. 


E. F. Hi. 


$$$ 
—————$ 


1. YOU'LL BE NEARER 
than ever before to the people 3. BUSINESS BENEFITS 
and places you love because | ta from new Martin airliners. 
glamorous Martin airliners are over 2. UMM! FRESH! Salesmen save time and money. 
55 per cent faster than today’s Sun-ripened fruit and other Fast delivery of goods permits 


THE LATEST STYLES, 
Jovely flowers, an awaited 
letter or package... all will 
twin-engined airliners. foods, only hours removed from poe " ; : 
reduced inventories. Distant reach you sooner. Martin 
2-0-2 and 3-0-3 mean extra- 


swift delivery of freight, 


grove, field or stream, will be rushed customers are only 
to your grocer by big Martin hours away. 


2-0-2 cargo planes. 
express, mail. 


5. YOU'LL SEE MORE, 7 ; 7. ULTRA-MODERN 
do more, on se sinahiae he , ; Martin airliners incorporate 8. GOOD NEIGHBORS! 
travel cost rages we * in 6. CABAN, COMPORTARLE new developments in design, On airlines throughout the 
your reach. Less travel time, : " 
, more time for fun at your trips! Martin airliners provide 
destination. Soon. you'll reclining seats, no-draft heating 
fly Marcia! and ventilation, individual 
‘ reading lights, smart styling. 
Traveling’s a joy! 


construction, electronics. True post- Americas and abroad, you'll 
war planes, they permit dependable travel or ship by Martin 

night flights, all-weather flying. transports. Standard the world 
over, they'll help promote 


peace, prosper ity. 
anes “etihiheia bald ot 


Now ony a Nice™ 


Whoever you are, wherever you live, you'll have a more full 
and abundant life when the new Martin airliners enter service 
on the airlines early this year. Look at the facts above and 
you'll see why there’s a Martin plane in your life! e 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


wovel or Ship by Martin 2-0-2 or 3-0-3 on These Outstanding Airlines! Al RCR AFT 


Capital (PCA) « Eastern « Chicago & Southern + Braniff International e« United lable f Arreraft Since 1909 
Northwest « Delta « Panagra e Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) « Aeroposta (Argentina) ; 
Nacional (Chile) « Mutual « Flying Tiger « Air Borne Cargo « U.S . Willis 





